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Prospectus of “The Western.” 


The Western Publishing Association having purchased the right to publish 
“ THE WESTERN,” hope to conduct the magazine in consonance with the best 
literary effort of the past. 

Vol. 1, No. 1, New Series, will be issued January 1, 1875. The subscription 
price will be $1.50 per annum payable invariably in advance; single copies can 
be obtained of news dealers or of the publishers at 20 cents each. Clubs of ten 
or more supplied at the yearly rate of $1.00 per volume. 

All books for review, all applications for subscription or advertisement, all let- 
ters of inquiry, and all articles for insertion, should be addressed to the Editor 
of “THE WESTERN,” P. O. Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. 

Manuscript will not be returned unless accompanied by a request to that effect, 
and sufficient postage to cover expenses ; no notice will be taken of letters not 
pertaining to the business of “THE WESTERN,” unless return postage is enclosed. 

THE WESTERN will aim to represent the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition, to present in the form of original matter or through its 
editorial department, the best results in all fields ‘of intellectual effort. 

H. H. Morgan, Editor and Publisher. 
W. T. Harris, 

D. j. Snider, 

Z. G, Willson, Assistant Editors. 
F. E. Cook, 

B. V. B. Dixon, 

Any of these gentlemen, together with E, F, Hobart, President, W. H. Rosen- 
stengel, Vice Fresident, and W. J. S. Bryan, Treasurer, are authorized to receive 
subscriptions ; but all receipts must be signed by W. J, S. Bryan, Treasurer. 
Authorized Agents will be furnished by the Editor, with credentials. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


All diligence is used in seeing that each month’s issue is mailed to the proper 
address. Any failure to receive THe WESTERN will be inquired into if notice 
be sent to Editor of THE WESTERN, P. O., Box 2422. If the Journal shall have 
been properly mailed, we shall not expect to be responsible for any irregularities 
of the mails. THE WESTERN is furnished at rates that preclude pecuniary pro 
fit, and subscribers receive their numbers at about cost prices. Sample copies 
will be sent only upon remittance of the price for a single copy (fwenty cents.) 
Back numbers will be supplied at the same rates until the close of a volume, 
after which the price will be raised one-third. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE WESTERN circulates several thousand copies, and from the character of 
its readers, offers peculiar advantages for certain classes of advertisements. The 
attention of Schools, Universities, First-Class Publishing Houses, are specially 
invited to this notice. All advertisements intended to reach the more cultivated 
portion of the community as well as such are addressed to travelers, will find a 
suitable audi: nce as the circulation of THE WESTERN is confined to no part of 
the country, and everywhere the Journal finds its audience among those most 
likely to read advertisements which address themselves to an audience. such as 
above-named, Our rates of advertisement are as low as those offered by any re- 
putable journal, and we engage to see any obligations on our part properly dis- 


charged. 
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. ’ 
Running Pullman’s Palace Cars Through to 

° Y ; ; 

New Orleans Without Change or Transfer. 

VIA 
St. Louis & Iron & Mobile, New Orleans and 

Mountain, MOBILE & OHIO Texas Railroads. 

ST. LOUIS.............. Leave 7 45 p. m. Arrive at 7 00 A. M. 

COLUMBUS, Ky............. arrive 7 0 a.m. leave 8 15 p. m. 

UNION CITY.................arrive 820a. m. leave 6 50 p. m. 

. sapere ...arrive 8 40a. m leave 6 30 p.m 

HUMBOLDT................. arrive 10458 n. leave 425 p.m 

JACKSON, Tenn.............arrive 11 40 a. m. leave 325 p. m 

CORINTH, Miss............. arrive 245 p. m leavel2 09 p.m 

MERIDIAN..........--ccec0.- SFrive 12 55 8. m. leave 1 00 a. m 

nanos vie wanna ae arrive 745 a.m. leave 6 OO p. m. 

CONNECTIONS. 4 

At Cairo—with Illinois Central Railway. 

At Columbus—with St. Louis & Iren Mountain Railway 

At Union City—with Nashville and Northwestern Railway 

At Troy—with Paducah & Memphis Railway. 

At Humboldt—with Louisville and Nashville Railroad 

At Jackson—with Mississippi Central Railway . 


At Coriuth, Miss.—with Memphis & Charleston Ruilway. 

At Muldon—with Branch to Aberdeen. 

At Artesia—with Branch to Columbus and Starkville, Miss | 

At Narkeeta—with Branch to Ramsey’s, McDow, and Gainesville, Ala 

At Meridian—with Alabama & Chattanooga, Alabama Central, and Vicksburg & 
Meridian Railways 

At Mobile—with New Orleans, Mobile & Texas Railway. | 


A. L. BIVES, Gen’l Man. C. L. FITCH, 


Mobile, Ala. Gen’l Fght & Pass. Agt, Mobile, Ala 
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It is published under the auspices of the American Instiute of Instruction, and the six State 





Teachers’ Associations 1e New England States 
Is is edited by Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, A. M., for six years Commissioner of Public 
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hools of Rhode Island, he having resigne 


Its size is about the same as the best religious weeklies—16 pages—printed on fine paper, 
with clear type, folded, stitched, and trimmed. 


Its contributors rank among the best Teachers and educators inthe country. The publisher 





aims to make it the medium for{the thoughts of the best educational writers at home or abroad. 





Its departments, most of which are sustained weékly, and others bi-weekly, are the follow- 
ing: Scientific, edited by D. W. Hoyt, of Providence High School; Mathematical, edited 
by Prof. E. T. Quimby, of Dartmouth College; Language, edited by Prof. H. R. Greene, 
of Oread Institute; Dialogues and School Entertainments, edited by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade 
Primary, edited by Mrs. M. P. Colburn; Kindergarten, and Written Examinations. 

Its State news is furnished and its State Departments edited by six editors, one from each of 


the six New England State Vhese are as follows: Maine, Albro E. Chase, Portland High 
School; New Hampshire, J. E. Vose 
Academy; Massachusetts, Prof. B. F. Tweed, Superintendent of Schools, Charles- 


Hon. T. B. Stockwell, State Commissioner of Public Schools; Con- 


Francestown Academy; Vermont, H. T. Fuller, St 


Johnsbury 





town; 





necticut, Ariel Parish, Superintendent of Schools, New Haven 


Its field is not confined to New England alone Its discussions editorially, its contributions, 





i enough to make it value and interest to 





ind its educational intelligence will be br 


the educators in the South or West as to those in New Er —to the head of the family, 








with chi 1 to educate, as to the teacher in the school room. 


It aims to be a paper that shall keep its readers informed of all tters of educational pro- 








gress; that shall be indispensible to every educator, no matter what other educational publica- 
tions he may take. 

Its subscription price is but $3.00 a year, the postage prepaid by the publisher. Fora 
weekly paper of its size, and with the character of its contributions and the style of its make-up, 
it is one of the cheapest published in this country 

Special offers. —The New England will be sent on trial for four months, beginning March 1st, 
for $1.00, or for five months, beginning February 1st, for $1.25 

A list over 100 important articles to educators sent gratis to any address. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of stamp. Address 

N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Cuarces C Cuatrietp, Publisher 16 Hawley Street, Boston 
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THE MEDAL OF MERIT 


Has been awarded at Vienna to Luther Whitney Mason, for his Method of Teaching Music by 
Charts and Music Readers. 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN COURSE 

Has been introduced into nearly all our best Schools and Colleges, such as Harvard and Yale, 
Phillips, Exeter; and Phillips, Andover; High Schools in Lawrence, Newburyport, Lynn, 
Massachusetts; St. Louis, Milwaukee, St “Paul and Madison; Northwestern University, 
Evanston; Chicago U a , Knox € ‘ollege, Wisconsin University, Madison; Beloit College 
lowa State Univ ersity : ornell College, etc. 

It greatly aids te ES re and pupils, and saves time and money 


Craik’s and Hudson’s Sh: akespeare from 40c. to $2.00. 
“OUR WORLD,” complete in two books. 


Recommended by such men as Agassiz, Peabody, Hillard, Harris, et Read what 
teachers say: ‘‘ Best I have ever seen *  **They have made Geography the most interesting 
and profitable study in school.”’ ‘* Few teachers will recommend any others after examining 
these.”” ‘* hers still use the old book, and their pupils learn little or nothing they must 


f teact 
MUSIC. 


blame themselves.’ 

National Music-Charts and Readers. Used in Boston, New York, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Milwaukee, etc., including thousands of towns and cities. New Astronomy 
(Searles); New Natural Philosophy (Stewart’s, with Hill’s Questions.) 

Bigsby’s Elements of Eng. Lan. and Comp. 50c. 
* It seems to be the best book of its kind extant. It is simple, sensible, and practical.’ 
Prof. WM. PHELPS, Princ. State Normal School, Winona, Minn 





——O 

Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenses; Leighton’s Greek Lessons, to 
accompany Goodwin’s Grammar; White’s Oed. Tyrannus ; Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicons, 
$3.00 and $3.50; Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, $1.56; Shorter Course of Latin Prose 
with Vocabulary, $2 50; Cicero, $1.75; Virgil, $1 75; Latin Selections, $1.56; Casar, (ati- 
line, $1.00; Leighton’s Latin Lessons (to accompany A. & G.’s Grammar), $1.56; Allen & 
Greenough’ s Method to accompany A. & G.’s Grammar; Madvig’s Grammar, White's Latin 
Lexicons, $3.00, $3.50; Latin-E nglish and English Latin, S4 50. 

( “atalogues free. Books for examination, one half retail price. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH'’S LATIN SERIES 


These text-books have been prepared especially to meet the present conditions for admis- 
sionto Harvard College. (See catalogue.) 

r. Latin Grammar, $1.56. 2. Latin Method, $1.00; or, Leighton’s Latin Lessons 
$1.56. 3. Latin Composition. 4. Czsar with Vocabulary » 1.50. §. Sallust’s Catiline, $1.00 
6. Cicero, $1.75. 7. Cicero De Senectute, 75c. 8. Ovid, $r.50. 9. Virgil, $1.75 

Several of the above are combined in a single volume, viz .— 

Course No. I (Without Vocabulary), containing four books of Casar, Sallust’s Cataline 
eight Orations of Cicero, and the Cato Major, $2.50. Course, No. II (Without Vocabu- 
lary) , containing four books of Czsar’s Gallic War, and ei ght Orations of Cicero, $2.50. 

THE FIFTH, or HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC READER, For Mixed Voices 
By Jucius ErcneerG, General Supervisor of Musical Instruction of Boston Public Schools 

In PrePparation. PLATO'S APOLOGY OF SOCRATES AND CRITO. 
Edited, for the Use of Schools, by Jonn Wititams Wuirte, A. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Prepared to accompany Goodwin's Greek Gram- 
mar, and designed as an introduction to his Greek Reader. By Jonn Wittiams Wuirs, A, 
M., Tutor in Greek in Harvard College 

THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Edited, with Notes and am Introduction, by 
Freperick D. Aten, Ph. D., Professor in the University of Cincinnati. 

NEW EDITION OF LIDDELL & SCOTT’S ABRIDGED GREEK 


LEXICON. Withan a appendix containing Proper and Geographical Names carefully pre- 
pared by J. M. Wurron. 


HUDSON’S TEXT-BOOK OF POETRY .~ For use in schools and classes 


Consisting of se'ections from Wordsworth,Coleridge, Burns, Beattie, Goldsmith and Thomson . 


M. W. HAZEN, Agent, 
GINN BROS., Boston Mass, 56 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Announcement ! 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN MATHEMATICS. 


iy order to meet an increasing demand from many quarters, for a series of 
School Text-books in Mathematics that shall be Fewer IN NUMBER and 
more COMPREHENSIVE IN CHARACTER than anything heretofore published, we 
have the pleasure of announcing that, after many months’ preparation, and a 


large outlay of means, we have now ready 


R ob1NSON S Shorter C. OUrSE. 


The Arithmetical part by D. W. Fisu, A. M., Editor of Robinson's Pro- 
gressive Serves of Mathematics. 

In this course the Science or ArirHmetic and of AtceBra 1s thoroughly 
taught and applied in THREE books; and AritHmetic, Oral (Mental) and 
Written, in all its various grades and applications, is fully and practically 
treated in TWO comp rele NStUE and well- rraded books. 

The series is substantially bound in Gloth, and the two Arithmetics are 
profusely illustrated with manv beautiful and appropriate pictures drawn ex- 
pressly for them. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the CHEaPEsT, the BEsT, and the HAND- 
somest Short Course in Mathematics now before the public. 


VY / at / : M4 
The First Book tn Arithmetie is wrigue in is 
plan, and will, it is thought, meet a want long felt by primary-school teachers. It is an easy 


ind progressive work, teaching and developing the primary operations in numbers by induc- 


tive and odjective methods. Orad and writtex exercises are thoroughly united in a practical 
system, the oral being followed by the written, in the use of the slate or blackboard, so that 
while the young pupil has something /o study, he has also something ¢o do. This is an im- 


portant consideration, inasmuch as the practicad use of Arithmetic is not ora/d but mentai 
the eye and the Aand, rather than the ear and the songue, becoming the instruments 
it is not intended to make so small a work take the place of the diving teacher. The 


tle lessons are intended to furnish a few Aints and modeds, t wid the teacher in giving 








such number and variety, both of oral and written exercises for drill, in each lesson, as 
well as in explaining the Aow and the why, as the progress and the capacity of the pupil 
seem to require 


* Bound in Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 50 cents 


Ponts in this Book worthy of mention : 


1. Each lesson discusses a sefaraée topic, and many of them furnish models and sugges- 
tions sufficient for several days’ drill and exercise 

2. The arrangement of topics is systematic and progressive 

3. The development of the subject is natural and orderly 

4. The illustrative exercises are varied and copious 


5. The methods are such as to make the pupil rapid and 


“urate in his work 

6. The Pictorial illustrations, while beautiful, are designed more for wse than for 
ornament, 

7. The provision for dril/ exercises is exhaustive, and cannot fail to meet the views of 
the most thorough and exacting teacher, and at the same time /x/erest and attract the 
pupil. 

8. Practically, the principles and exercises in this book cover from one to three yea 
of the primary-school course as prescribed in most of our céty schools, 

9. The pupil, well instructed in this book, fully qualified to take up the Comp.ett 


AriTHMetic which follows 


The Complete Arithmetic is « cowprerensive manual 





the subject of arithmetic, prepared especially tor the class-room, and therefore embodying ever 
necessary form of illustration and exercise, both aé and vittes rhis subject has usually 
been treated in such a way as to torm the contents of ¢ r more graded teat-books, the oral 
exercises being placed in a separa: lum 

In this treatise, however, the whole suéject is presented all its different grades, and the 


oral, or mentad, so called, is sufficient to answer the purpose of a separate book, and is inserted 
where it dogicadly belongs, preceding the written of each topic, and is either made introductory) 


to the enunciation of principles, or to the statement of practical rule 





The treatment of every topic, from the beginning to the end » book, is thoroughly 
inductive, and every part of the instruction is made the means of effecting t mental develop 
ment which constitutes the Afghest aim, as well as the mo mportant resedt, of every branch 
of education 

*.* Bound in Cloth, 508 pages Price, $1.40 
¥ : 2 . ) 
Noticeable features of this Book: 

1. The arrangement and grading of its tapics are natural and progressive. 

2. Their ¢reatment is comprehensive and thoroughly zaductiz 

3. The definitions, principles and rules are concise and clearly stated. 

4. The forms of analysis and operation used in the oral and written exercises of each 


topic are brief, clear and uniform. 


5. The examfies, both oral and written, are aumerous, varied, and practicad, illust 





ating 
all ordinary business transactions. 
6. The Arithmetical Equations, and the ‘Synopsis for Review,’ are mew and va/uab/é 


features, designed for dri// and examination 


od 


fates 











7. The treatment of Fractions, Decimals, Denominate Numbers, and Percentage, is pe- 
culiar in many respects, and merits attention 

8. The subjects of Measurements and of Mensuration are very full, and afford a vast 
amount of valuable apd practical information 

9. The methods presented are those in actua/ use among business men, and conform to 
important changes recently made in the commerciad world 

10. All odsolete terms and discarded usages have been omitted, and many novel features 
introduced, favorable both to clearness and brevity 

11. This book contains from 25 to 40 per cent. more Jages, and from 50 to 100 per 
cent. more examfdes, than any other Practical or Complete Arithmetic before the public. 


F:conomical Advantages. 


The “ F/RST BOOK,’ by its natural and systematic development and application of 


numbers, oral and written, is a /ud/ eguivadent for the Table-Book, the Primary, and also for 


a large part of the Mental, and the Elementary Written Arithmetics of the ordinary series 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETI« » thoroughly introduces menéa/ arithmetic, and 
the inductive method, and so fully treats all the Azgh topics of the subject, that the use of an 
Intellectual and a Higher Arithmetic would be superfluou thus, a sin me is substituted 


for an entire series. 
The mode of treatment adopted, not only dogicadly trains the pupil's mind and cultivates 
his powers of calculation, but will enable both the teacher and the pupil to accomplish far 


greater resudts in much Zess ¢ime than by the old system 


Hence, it is claimed, that a more ‘thorough, systematic, and practical knowledge of the 
science of arithmetic, can be obtained trom these Two hooks, at /ess cost, and nuch édess time, 
than from the ordinary series of THREE, FOUR, or more book 


A positive gain in money,—time,—labor, and superior instruction. 
t# The TYPOGRAPHY and mechanical FINISH of all the books 
of the SERIES cannot be surpassed. 


A’ the time of many pupils will not permit them to pursue this 
study through all its departments, and others desire to review 
or finish up the higher subjects of it, the “* Complete Arithmetic” is 
issued in two parts, as well as in a single volume. This will, it is 
thought, be also convenient for graded schools in supplying a separate 
book for classes of the /ower and higher grades respectively, without 
requiring any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary ex- 
pense. 
Part I. contains all that is essential to a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 


principles of the subject—/roperties of Numbers—Fractions, Decimals, and Denominate Num- 
ders, with a great number and variety of practical exercises for each, and much valuable infor- 
mation, especially in connection with the closing article on Measurements. 


*,* Bound in Cloth. Price, 8O cents 












































. . 
Pai t I, contains all the higher subjects of Arithmetic, commencing with /',. 


extage, and includes the full and practical treatise of Mensuration with which the ‘* Complete 
Arithmetic” ends. 

There is also added to this second part, when separately bound, /j//y pages of valuable 
lables and Problems, containing much useful and practical information, fresh and im/orta nt 
and obtained by much labor of research and inquiry 

This book may be used independently of any ser7es, and is especially adapted to the wants 
f the student qualifying for business, and of graduating classes in High Schools and Academies, 
as well as of Mercantile and Commercial Colleges 


*,* Bound in Cloth, 282 page Price, 80 


7] 
The Complete Algebras, prepare vy josevn ¥iceus, Ph. D 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of the State of Missouri, exhibits briefly and clearly 


all the principles of Algebra which are required by students in Colleges and Universities, while 


at the same time it is so graded as to be well adapted to students of a lower grade in elementary 
classes. 

It contains many new and striking features in the arrangement of its topics, In its c/ear and 
concise definitions and rules, in its vorous demonstrations, and in the trtety and great 
abundance ot examples. It 1s a highly meritorious and practical work, both in theory and 


tpplication 
+* und in Cloth, 426 page , $2.00 


The Arithmetical ProbleMs iss vawsvie couection o 
Tables, and of carefully prepared mentfa/ and written problems, without rules, analysis, or 
processes, designed for drid/ and test exercises. It is a valuable accompaniment to any series 
of Arithmetics 

*,* Bound in Cloth, 284 pag rice, $1.00. 


The Algebraic Problems Is a Couection of choice, prac- 


ticai drill problems, conforming in arrangement and classification to the Complete Algebra, 


with the answers only given. It is prepared for general use, and may accompany any treatise 
»n Algebra. 
*,* Bound in Cloth, 192 pages. Price, $l 


Keys to all the preceding books have been prepared for the use of the ¢eacher and 


private learner 


[= We will send sample copies of THE FIRST BOOK, and of 
THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for examination, with a view to 
their introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two books; PART I. and 
PART II. for 50 cents each; THE ALGEBRA for $1.50; and THE 
PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


0. M. BAKER, Gen'l Agent, or JOHN C. ELLIS, Assistant, 
Care Gray, Baker & Co., 407 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Western. 


JULY, 1878. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION. 


The successive stages of external civilization through 
which a people has passed may be traced through the 
successive additions it has made to its vocabulary, rep- 
resenting the implements, processes, and products of 
the various occupations. So also the number of words 
in a language which have spiritual significance, serves as 
an accurate measure of the internal or subjective growth 
of the people whose language it is. In all highly de- 
veloped languages there is a remarkable array of words 
whose significance is now mainly or wholly spiritual, 
but which, at an earlier period, was, without question, 
purely material; and from this fact many profound 
scholars have been led to adopt the inference that the 
sole primitive use of every word was to represent a per- 
ception of some exclusively material object. This 
would of course mean that during the infancy of the 
race all the knowledge man possessed had reference ex- 
clusively to the external world—to those things only 
which are discovered through the senses—-and that the 
human mind did not, until a later period, learn to look 


in upon its own acts. Until this later period, then, 
24 


410 The Western. 


there being no perceptions concerning the spiritual, there 
would manifestly, be no need of terms representing such 
perceptions. When, however, the intellect became suf- 
ficiently aroused and strengthened and steadied to re- 
flect, to bend its own thinking back upon the act of 
thought itself, back even upon the very thinking prin- 
ciple, the se/f now first become truly conscious, at this 
stage of the mind’s growth there must arise, through 
the incessant desire to communicate, a demand for 
words which would, with whatever of vagueness, at least 
shadow forth in some dim way these new perceptions. 
But, clearly, to invent new terms with which to repre- 
sent these new products of the mind’s activity, would 
be to explain an unknown thing by something equally 
unknown ; and it yet remains to be proven that if ig- 
norance be added to ignorance, the sum will be knowl- 
edge. To represent these perceptions then there must 
be selected from the old vocabulary, words which had 
previously served only to represent the mind’s impres- 
sions of purely material things; thus, by whatever of 
circumlocution and use of the formula “‘it is like--” se- 
curing a transfer of the new and precious product from 
one mind to another. 

To this second class of words indicating the spiritual 
history of man, belong both the words used to indicate 
the theme of the present paper. The history of the 
word Religion is, indeed, not of theclearest, but it seems 
probably to have come to us from the Latin words ‘‘re,” 
again, and “‘/igo,”* I bind. It would, then, convey the 


*By many scholars religion is derived from “ve,” again, and “/eyo,”’ I gather ; 
(“to read’’ being a derived meaning, originally in the sense, “to gather with the 
eye.”) But whichever etymology is adopted, it will be seen that in either cas 
the significance is substantially the same. and its use as above is justified as fully 
in the one case as in the other. 
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notion of a re-binding; as if there had been a primitive 
union and a subsequent breaking of the bonds. In its 
merely material sense this notion of a second binding 
together of things once united and afterward broken 
asunder, is commonplace enough ; but there was a quite 
new use for it when men came to comprehend the char- 
acteristic christian notion of a primitive union of man 
with the Divine through the mighty bonds of likeness 
in nature; of a subsequent breaking of those bonds and 
a consequent estrangement; of the possibility of an- 
nulling that estrangement, and bringing about a second 
union through a return of man, by whatever aids, into 
his pristine likeness to and oneness with the Divine. 

Similarly with the term Culture: originally meaning a 
change and improvement, through certain artificial ap- 
pliances, of the products of the earth, it served excel- 
lently to represent the idea of changing and improving 
the products of the mind, so soon as men came to en- 
tertain that idea. Or, more precisely, as the condition 
of the soil could be changed for the sake of determin- 
ing and improving its products, so when men came to 
comprehend the idea of bringing about a change in the 
condition of the mind for the sake of determining and 
improving its products, this term which had served 
merely to represent the notion of an exclusively phys- 
ical process was the one best calculated to symbolize 
the notion of the newly discovered and analogous spir- 
itual process. Culture—such change in the state of the 
mind that its products may be superior in quality and 
abundant in quantity; a notable uplifting of the term 
to a new and high office, and yet not the highest ; for, 
as the mind is a conscious se/f, not only having the ca- 
pacities of enjoying and of suffering, but also believed 
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to have an existence destined to be perpetual, the condi- 
tion of the mind is itself (to itself) an end of far might- 
ier moment than any possible products of the mind can 


























be. Culture, then, in its highest significance, is the re- 

fining of the mind in its entirety, not by some sudden, 
magical force applied from without, but by a profound- 
ly earnest application of the force inherent in the mind : 
itself, (aided, indeed, by all divine influences) steadily 
unfolding its finer qualities and as steadily repressing 
its baser tendencies. 

Culture is thus to be clearly distinguished from 
knowledge as the whole from its part. Knowledge is a 
fragment. Culture is a unit. Knowledge may bea | 
tree but Culture is a sphere. Knowledge may take root 
and grow but it stands fast and is subject to external 
forces. Culture, moving through definite orbits, itself 
exerts a force which controls and directs the movements 
of associated bodies. 

If these meagre outlines of the significance severally of 
the terms Culture and Religion may be assumed as in 
the main correct, we may draw from them this import- 
ant inference; namely: That spirit is truly religious 
whose powers are all brought into perfect harmony with 
the Divine; and he, again, is truly cultured the entire 
capabilities of whose mind are completely* and sym- 
metrically unfolded. Nor can there be here any con- 
flict, since a mind whose capabilities are symmetrically 
unfolded, could not but be in full harmony with the 
Divine; and a spirit in full harmony with the Divine 
could not but be symmetrically developed. We may 


intended to indicate a belief in an absolute limit to cul- 
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conclude, rather, that Culture and Religion, in their 
highest and truest significance, coincide throughout and 
are one and the same. It is, therefore, only when, 
through narrowness, each is made to include but a frag- 
ment of itself that any difference, least of all any con- 
flict, can arise-—whick, unhappily, is the rule rather than 
the exception, and has been so ever since that most not- 
able epoch, symbolized so finely in the allegory of the 
forbidden fruit, when man first caught some dim per- 
ception of the difference between good and evil, and be- 
came as a god on the earth. Knowledge has always, by 
the most, been deemed dangerous in proportion to its 
precision; and thinking, sinful in the direct ratio of its 
clearness and power. The truth discovered to-day is a 
heresy ; the heresy of yesterday is the accepted truth of 
to-day ; and this sentence might be taken as a formula 
applicable alike at all periods in the history of man. 
Witness Socrates suffering death for daring ‘to think 
outside the theology of his time; and Galileo confess- 
ing, on bended knees, before an assembled multitude 
that the theory he advocated of the earth turning on its 
axis and moving about the sun was contrary to Scrip- 
ture and therefore false. We might, too, be allowed 
to surmise that he would have been more consistent and 
not have satisfied himself with muttering between his 
teeth as he arose from his knees, ‘‘for all that it does 
move,” had there not been fresh in his memory the 17th 
of February, 1600, when Giordano Bruno was marched 
to the stake and burned to ashes for advocating the same 
impious doctrine. And again Copernicus, whose theory 
Galileo had only adopted and amplified, long delayed 
publishing his work in fear of the condemnation he 
knew it must receive from those in authority, and at 
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length gave it to the world barely in time to be shown 
the first copy, lay his hand feebly upon it and die; the 
condemnation he had expected actually following, 
though at a later period. But it needs not to enumer- 
ate examples. So uniformly have the real thinkers of 
the world been denounced—in so many instances have 
they been destroyed--by their. own generation, that 
there is deep truth as well as deep sadness in the sen- 


tence of Heine: ‘‘Wherever a great soul gives utter- 


C 
5 
ance to its thoughts there also is Golgotha.” 

The early Greeks and the Christians of the Middle 
Age were narrowly religious ; that is, superstitious, and 
hence intolerant. The inevitable reaction against this 
has caused many fine minds to unfold but a narrow cul- 
ture in that they have confounded that side of culture 
termed piety with the superstition and intolerance with 
which they were offended, and have, accordingly, re- 
jected it altogether. So the fanaticism of the Puritans 
during the time of the English Commonwealth was 
largely responsible for the scandalous levity which fol- 
lowed in the reign of Charles II]. So the repulsive in- 
tolerance of Scotch theology may be fairly charged* 
with the atheism of a James Mill. So the bigotry that 
usurped the place of Christianity in Europe for so long 
a period, must be held accountable for much of the fol- 
ly of the ‘“‘Worship of Reason” culminating in the 
‘Reign of Terror.” Thus, too, can we understand 
how a man like Lecky may mistake the distorted, un- 
sightly form which disguised and quite obscured Chris- 
tianity during the Middle Ages for the divine spirit of 
Christianity itself ; and so, deliberately express the judg- 


*As it is in the autobiography of J. S. Mill. 
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ment that it is doubtful on the whole whether Christian- 
ity has been productive of greater good or of greater 


evil to the world! So may we comprehend too, how a 
Strauss should, in deep sadness and earnestness, live a 
beautiful life while denying to the soul any distinct ex- 
istence, attributing to the human intellect supreme im- 
portance, looking upon that only as an exalted form of 
physical force which acts through a refined and highly 
complex material organism, namely :—the nervous sys- 
tem, and should die at last with Socratic serenity in full 
faith that his personality terminated with his earthly 
existence. 

Indeed the whole history of thought is but a scarcely 
varied series of examples illustrating the evils produced 
by fragmentary and one-sided culture. 

From this point we may return to the ideal, or ina 
higher sense, the rea/ unity of Culture and Religion. 
Since they are identical, to trace the one is to trace the 
other. It is agreed generally that the mind is an indi- 
visible spiritual essence al! whose activities are mani- 
fested in the three ways usually classed as, 1st, Thinking ; 
and, Feeling, and 3rd, Determining. The mind isaccord- 
ingly, studied as, 1st, Intellect, 2nd, Sensibilities,and 3d, 
Will. Now, the highest activity of the mind as intellect 
is the search for truth; its highest activity as sensibili- 
ty is love; and its highest activity as will is a “striving 
after the realization of the good.” The search for 
truth unfolds at length a system of philosophy which is 
varied, expanded and refined by successive generations 
of thinkers. Love is not merely a yearning for and in- 
finite peace in companionship ; it is also, in its broad- 
est significance, the highest appreciation of the beauti- 
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tul. Hence art* in all its manifold phases. Realiza- 
tion of the good is, of course, in the highest sense, pur- 
ity of spirit; but in the way of this stand all want and 
all suffering; hence the industries and the charities of 
the world intended to relieve want and to assuage suf- 
fering, so that the sorrow-free spirit may, without over- 
whelming hindrance, seek its own purity and elevation, 
its oneness with the Divine. 

Now, these three phases of the unfolding of man’s 
spirit are not successive but contemporaneous, and 
their full tracing would be a complete spiritual history 
of humanity. 

Without raising the much-debated question of man’s 
primitive condition, we may rest upon what we know 
historically: that all existing civilizations have been 
reached by a progress from a state of barbarism. With 
a view to an approximate ascertainment both of what 
that state must have been in its spiritual aspects, and 
also of the successive intervening stages of progress from 
it, races now existing in a state of barbarism have been 
studied, and their mental peculiarities noted, while the 
traces, linguistic and other, of the early history of peo- 
ples now highly civilized, have been laboriously sought 
out, and the best results collected and presented in 
such works as Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, Tyler's 
Primitive Culture, and Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations.+ 

The inferences are such as we would expect. It has 
taken long ages of discipline to reach even the imper- 


*The mind as sensibilities, in this case, might be said to occasion the demand ; 
the mind as intellect, to furnish the supply. 

+Those who read the last ought also to read Whitney’s review of it, republish- 
ed in his Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 
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fect grade of culture presented by the most advanced 
peoples; and we can easily imagine that the first efforts 
to clamber up from the plane of the purely material in- 
to a region having somewhat, however little, of the spir- 
itual, were awkward and unsteady enough; that in the 
thick haze and slowly-advancing twilight of that early 
time, the progress of the race was indeed, at best, no 
more than a mere ‘“‘struggling and stumbling toward 
wisdom and virtue.” All human capabilities were as 
yet exceedingly meagre and almost wholly untaught. 
Thinking could at. best be done only fitfully and fantas- 
tically; for, as in the infancy of the individual, so in 
the infancy of a race, not reflection but the phantasy 
springs into vigorous and uncontrolled activity. Fur. 
thermore the terms in the department of the spiritual 
must, from the nature of the case (as already intimated) 
still be very imperfectly defined; and conceptions, 
vague and capricious in themselves, must be conveyed 
as best they could through similes and allegories and 
whatever of repitition might seem to serve. So the 
first representations of mental states were pictorial. So 
Art arose before Philosophy and Philosophy itself at 
its first appearance blossomed out in poetic form. So 
all literature was at first poetic thought embodied in 
rhythmic spoken language,and passed from generation to 
generation through oral tradition, gathering new beau- 
ties as it passed, till at length the richest gems collected 
by a whole race were seized by some fine genius or gen- 
iuses and placed in the exquisite setting of written lan- 
guage, thus forming an everlasting crown of glory for 
the race. Thus have we an Jitad; thus have we the 
Vedas; thus have wea Niebelungen Lied. 

At length, after countless generations, during which 
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there had been, to borrow an expression from the Che- 
mist, an accumulation of qualitative knowledge, the 
critical faculty became sufficiently developed to make 
possible, and, at the same time, inevitable, a rigid veri- 
fication of knowledge already accumulated. A line of ’ 
distinction began to be drawn between what the imagin- 
ation pictured as possible, and what had been proven by 
reason to-be-in-fact. Thus knowledge, from having 


been merely qualitative, began to be also quantitative. 





* 
Art must now, from having been capricious, become 4 
philosophic, bringing all the difference between a story ‘ 
of Midas and a Goethe’s Faust ; and Philosophy, from | 
having been fantastic, must now become artistic; by ' 


which transition is produced so immense a contrast as 

that, on the materialistic side, between Heraclitus’ vague ‘ 
vision of all things formed from a primitive fire-mist, 
and the splendid modern theory of stellar and organic 
evolution ; and again, on the spiritual side, the vast 
difference between the fanciful mode by which the an- 
cients attempted to account to themselves for their idea 
of the Divine and the severe logical processes by which ; 
a Hegel establishes the necessary existence of a Supreme 
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Intelligence. Indeed, we may say that the artistic is 
the true, and that the philosophic is the artistic ; for all 
truth is beautiful, and all beauty shadows forth some 
divinetruth. Truth is the warp, beauty the weft, from 
which are woven the garments of the Deity ; and right- 
eousness can spring up and flourish in that soul alone 
which is clothed with the same vesture. Hence, any 
effort to repress inquiry, any discouragement of artistic 
culture, must, in so far as successful, be destructive of 
the highest—the only true and living—Faith, of which 
the increase and very existence depend upon the condi- 
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tion that it shall be forever undergoing a transformation 
into knowledge—shall ever, as it unfolds, be ‘‘swallowed 
up in sight.’ Every earnest and successful seeker after 
truth is, then, consciously or unconsciously, struggling 
into the Kingdom of Truth, of which the noblest Char- 
acter in history declared himself to be King—into the 
presence of the Divine Spirit of truth, whose office the 
wisest of teachers declared to be to bring men into all 
Truth. Whoever cultivates art in any of its forms with 
a sincere love of the beautiful, not only secures exalta- 
tion of character for himself but, according to his suc- 
cess, produces means for a like exaltation of character 
on the part of others. The sculptures of an Angelo, 
the paintings of a Raphael, the symphonies of a Mo- 
zart, the dramas of a Shakespeare, the churches of a 
Christopher Wren, all are forces acting in unison to 
lift the race heavenward. He who labors to increase 
the surplus capital of the world, especially he who dis- 
covers some new mode of applying Nature’s force so 
as to accomplish man’s work, is emancipating spirits 
from the thralldom of physical toil, and opening to 
them all possibilities of new and splendid achievements 
in the higher realms of Culture. As the Philosopher so 
the Artist, as the Artist, so the Artisan, labors for the 
uplifting of the race—for a broader and finer culture on 
the part of every member of the race. So, again, and 
with increased clearness, this broader and finer culture, 
proves in reality to be also a grander and purer religion ; 
for, since culture consists in a symmetrical unfolding of 
the spirit’s capabilities, 1st, to the reception, and 2nd, 
to the reproduction of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, it 
follows that the truly cultured spirit is so disciplined as 
to be capable, certainly of understanding, possibly of 
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discovering new truth, so refined as to be capable 
certainly of appreciating, possibly of creating new 
beauty ; so purified as to spontaneously love virtue 
and whose whole life is at the same time a constant 
force awaking the slumbering virtues in all souls it 
approaches, as the sunbeam awakes the flowers with 
their fragrance and beauty over the whole earth. 
Wa. M. Bryant. 


Nore.—A friend suggests the | 
paper, It may therefore be well 
reached by no means suggest culture (in the 
religion (in the ordinery sense); but rather t 
proaches the subject he must, if he pursue 
judgment, be brought at 
understood, represent the 
itual ‘perfection. 

Arrayed against each other (with shining exceptio 
have been, the one hand, the theologian insisting t 


the man of science, dec 
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tly, that the per t man isto be devel »ped only 





culture. Thus arose, and thus continues, the bitter “ 


and Science,’ of which Dr, Draper has recently writte1 


i 
flict that can never end until both parties come to see tl 


sible only through a combination of both moral and 
1 


work of each supplements the work of the other; 
more and more into that of the other until, when the 
is perceived, when the total breadth of true Culture is 
ered not only to be commensurate the one with the 
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clude ‘each the other. So both will find the 


imaginary, and thus the conflict itself must cease. 
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SONNET. 


Ah, God be thanked for work ; the aimless mind, 
Left to pursue at will its fancies wild, 
Returns at length, like some play-wearied child, 
Unto its labor’s knee, and leaves behind 
Its little games, and learns to soothe its blind 
Wide longings in the sweet tranquillity 
Of limited tasks, whose mild successions wind 
In pauseless waves unto the distant sea. 
For biank infinity is cold as ice, 

And drear the void of space unsown with stars, 

And dolorous the barren line of shore ; 

Therefore did God, with lover-like device, 


Fashion this lower world, through whose cleft bars 
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The limitless sun of Truth shines more and more. 


—Lewis J]. Brock. 








THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 










[It is reportec re than one-third of the graves of soldiers who fought in the late civil 
war have headstones containing the word ‘‘unknown ;’’ and thatthese ‘‘ nown 1.” os 
thus registered, number more than one hundred thousand —Detroit Post of April 7, ] 


‘What deeds of prowess unrecorded died.” —Childe //arold. 


The graceful column, and the lofty arch, 
May tell of legions that the great have led ; 
But who shall give the final, fatal march— 


99) 


The charging shout and fall of “unknown dead 


Where were they born? What mother’s tender care, 
What father reared—sustained their early years? 
? 


What dangers did they meet, what struggle share / 
What hopes were theirs and what their bitter tears ? 
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Who were their mates? What circle did they cheer ? 


Of humble life were they or highly bred ? 
Were they of conscript line or volunteer ? 
Ah, who shall tell us of the “unknown dead ?” 


What were their battles—grapples life for life, 
That turned the day in which their valor shone ? 
Who can unfold their tale of dreadful strife 7 
Must they forever rest as “dead unknown ¢” 
Too true, we fear, and yet of these the grave, 
Shall be the nation’s care, to guard their fame ; 
Who falls his country to defend and save, 
If known or not is honored all the same. 
In classic Greece, in distant ages far, 
Where gods of fiction held the chastening rod, 
The stranger came—the great apostle saw, 
The dark inscription, “To the Unknown God.” 
So we behold, as back we calmly look, 
Upon the fields of slaughter and of dread, 
The scattered fruits the raging tempest shook— 
The fearful numbers of the “anknown dead.” 
But as the preacher, on the martial hill, 
Before the learn-ed and the vulgar horde, 
Proclaimed to pagan world, with mighty skill, 
The ‘“‘unknown”’ 
So let us loud proclaim the “‘unknown”’ brave ; 
Above their dust let sweetest flowers be strown ; 


Enough that here is found the patriots’ grave ; 





as the known and sovereign Lord : 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 





OTHELLO. 

The impression left by this play is generally said to 
be that of sadness and despair. Life seems to be the 
sport of external influences, and man is swept to de- 
struction, whether his conduct be good or bad. Vil- 
lany and cunning, it is thought, are portrayed as too 
successful and powerful, while innocence is exhibited as 
too weak and unfortunate. There is often expressed a 
deep dissatisfaction at the result; virtue is not re- 
warded or is even punished, and retribution does 
not manifest itself in its native might. Perhaps 
such will always be the first and most immediate im- 
pression upon the auditor or reader. But this melan- 
choly view of the work springs from a_hasty judgment. 
from taking into account only a portion of its various 
elements. On the one hand Othello and Desdemona 
are not innocent, but are guilty of a violation of ethical 
principles, which calls forth their punishment ; and, on 
the other hand, Iago is not the incarnation of villany 
for its own sake, but he has some very strong and very 
natural grounds for his conduct. In this play, as in al! 
others of Shakespeare, a careful analysis is necessary in 
order to bring all the motives to the surface, and to ad- 
equately comprehend their thoughtand purpose. They 
must be marshalled before the mind in their relation 
and in their completeness. If only a part of what is 
told us remains in the memory, the judgment is not 
likely to be correct. Accordingly I believe that diligent 
study and comparison will bring to light some less man- 
ifest elements which must have an essential influence in 
determining the character of the whole drama. 
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I am aware that there is likely to be made against this 
kind of criticism the charge of seeking and finding what 
the Poet never intended. Such a charge may be just 
sometimes, but it usually means that the objector did 
not think of the various points in question when he 
read the play. Hence he infers that Shakespeare could 
not have thought of them. There is often an ill-con- 
cealed egotism lying at the basis of such statements, for 
the benefit of which one reflection ought always to be 
made. It took Shakespeare weeks, perhaps years, to 
plan and write Orhel/o. If so much time was required 
for his mind in order to make the drama, how much 
time will you (the objector), with your mind, need in 
order to comprehend it? To enter into his conception 
thoroughly, to see his work arising from all sides and 
coming together into a complete and harmonious whole, 
will demand more than a three hours’ reading or repre- 
sentation. 

There are three essential divisions of the entire 
action. The first is the external conflict in the Fam- 
ily; the right of the daughter to choose a Moor for her 
husband is asserted against the will of the parent. Both 
sides appeal to the State, which decides in favor of the 
marriage, and Othello carries off his bride in triumph. 
The guilt of Desdemona is here indicated. The sec- 
ond division shows the internal conflict in the Family, 
between husband and wife. The married pair, though 
successful in their external struggle with the father, are 
now rent asunder, for between such characters no secure 
and permanent ethical union is possible. Jealousy 
must arise. Iago only seized what was already pre- 
pared, and used it for his own purposes. The guilt of 
Othello and his Ancient are here shown. Thethird di- 
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vision is the retribution which brings home to every 
person the consequences of his deeds. Tragedies usu- 
ally have only two parts, guilt and retribution. But 
there may be an introduction, as is seen in the first di- 
vision of the present play, or there may be an appen- 
dix, as is the case with Romeo and Fuliet. 

The presupposition of the action is the love, elope- 
ment and marriage of Othello and Desdemona, They 
are already united, against their union the hostile ele- 
ments begin to array themselves. First comes the re- 
jected yet determined suitor Rodrigo, who has been 
ignominiously dismissed by the father, and apparently 
disregarded by the daughter. Still he persists—the 
great end of his existence is to secure her hand, for 
which purpose he is willing to spend large sums of 
money. This weakness makes him a fit subject for 
the practices of Iago, who buoys him up with hopeand 
draws at will from his purse. But when the marriage is 
sanctioned by the State, and is beyond reversal, what 
will poor Roderigo do? Since the object of his life is 
to attain Desdemona, he is easily led into the thought 
of attainining her in unholy fashion, when she can no 
longer be his lawful wife. He is first foolish in pursu- 
ing such an object, then he becomes immoral and assails 
the Family. Roderigo is the white suitor of Desde- 
mona and stands in striking contrast to the black sui- 
tor, Othello. She prefers the hero of a different race 
to the imbecile of her own nation. But his chief func- 
tion is to be the ready instrument of Iago, who uses 
him like the merest tool and destroys him when he no 
longer subserves any purpose. 

The second enemy is Iago, whose hate is not directed 
against the marriage, primarily, but against Othello in 
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person. Hencehe plays a very subordinate part in the 
first division of the drama, but is reserved for the sec- 
ond collision. To unfold and arrange in proper order 
and prominence the different motives which actuate him 
is one of the chief duties of a criticism on this work. 
In his conversation with Roderigo he assigns as the 
cause of his hate that he has been degraded in rank 
through having a less experienced and less meritorious 
officer promoted over his head by Othello. Hereafter 
he is going to look out for himself, since nobody else 
will pay any attention to his claims. He proposes to 
employ any means in his power to accomplish his end ; 
everything high and holy, honesty, fidelity, morality, is 
to be trampled under foot if standing in his way. The 
service of the individual therefore he declares to be his 
ultimate principle, but to attain his purpose with suc- 
cess, there must be disguise. ‘‘I am not what [ am,” 


is his curt and striking statement, his instrumentality 
is to be dissimulation. 


lago asserts in the strongest manner the supremacy 
of reason; men can make out of their body and their 
appetite what they will. Still his reason extends not 
beyond subjective cunning, he ignores the validity of 
all ethical principles. Virtue is a pretense, love is 
merely lust, reputation is a delusion. The question 
naturally arises, why has his intelligence become so de- 
bauched? The ground thereof lies in his own experi- 
ence, as will be pointed out hereafter. But here also 
there is a large element of pretense, since he knows the 
exact nature of his conduct. Mark too that for his 
hatred of Othello he has not assigned to Roderigo the 
true motive, he is already dissembling in accordance 
with his principle. His talk is intended for Roderigo 
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alone, whom he wishes to keep as an instrument, and 
to whom he is compelled therefore to give some motive 
for his conduct, and some clew to his future action. 
For Roderigo, fool as he is, must have a plausible ex- 
planation of the strange fact that the Ancient of Oth- 
ello works against his master, before any money will be 
forthcoming. 

But the true motive for Iago’s hate is given in his 
first and also in his succeeding soliloquies, but nowhere 
in his conversation with others, since he would not be 
likely to announce his own shame, or herald his self- 
degrading suspicions. He considers that Othello has 
destroyed the chastity of his wife. Public rumor has 
noised the scandal abroad; he is made the object of 
scorn, he feels that he has suffered the deepest injury 
which man is capable of giving or receiving. This is 
the thought which gnaws the heart of Iago and spurs 
him to revenge: 

the thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards, 
And nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I be evened with him. 

Such was his own declaration to himself, whom he 
certainly had no motive for deceiving. Nor is it con- 
sistent with his shrewd understanding to assume that 
his belief rests on self-deception, that he really did not 
know what he was about. Iago has declared his actual 
conviction, a conviction which is confirmed by events 
which afterwards transpire. It is often taken for granted 
that his suspicions are wholly groundless, in fact that he 
does not believe them himself. The question of Othel- 
lo’s guilt with Emilia belongs to the second division of 
the play, where it will be hereafter considered. But 
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that Iago is sincere in his belief can not be consistently 

questioned. The single motive usually assumed for 
his conduct is what he states to Roderigo about the lack 
of promotion. Such a view however is psychologically 
false ; Iago is not the man to tell the truth to another 
and lie to himself. Moreover, why is the form of the 
soliloquy employed, unless to express the real internal 
ground of his action which could not be imparted to 
others ? 

With this interpretation there is a motive quite ade- 
quate for the subsequent vindictive conduct of Iago ; 
otherwise he is an unnatural character, a monstrosity. His 
slight in regard to promotion would doubtless excite his 
enmity, but not an enmity sufficient to involve Des- 
demona in destruction, or even Othello. To inflict 
worse than death upon a man because he did not ad- 
vance a subordinate when he could have done so, is al- 
together disproportionate to the offence; but to cause 
his wife to perish also is merely horrible. Thus Iago 
is a monster, a wild beast, and needs no motive at all, 
not even neglect of promotion, to bring on a rabid fit 
of cruelty. But what then becomes of the artistic me- 
rit and beauty of this drama? Moreover Shakespeare’s 
rule is to motive all his most important characters ; 
such a being as the villain pure and simple is not to be 
found in any of his works. The second motive is 
therefore the true one, and at the same time is adequate ; 
the tamily of lago has been ruined by Othello, now 
Iago in his turn will ruin the family of the destroyer of 
his domestic life, hence Desdemona is included in his 
retaliation. He thus requites the Moor with like for 
like, his conduct is logical and his revenge only equals 
the offence. But there is absolutely no proportion be- 
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tween motive and deed if he involved Othello’s family 
in destruction, merely because the latter would not pro- 
mote him. Such seems to be the proper relation of the 
two grand motives mentioned by the Poet; the first 
one is intended only for Roderigo, while the second is 
the true and single motive for the subsequent actions 
of lago. 

The third opponent of the marriage is the father, 
Brabantio. This opposition gives the collision which 
Shakespeare always takes particular delight in portray- 
ing, the collision between the right of choice and the 
will of the parent. It is often supposed that the tragic 
destiny of the daughter is motived by her disobedience, 
but such a view will not bear investigation. Shakes- 
peare everywhere justifies the right of choice when it is 
the sole issue, and therein he is true to the modern con- 
sciousness. It belongs to the woman to say who shall 
be her husband, for she, and not her father, has to form 
with him the unity of emotion which lies at the basis of 
the Family. But even if we grant that there is some 
guilt in such conduct, it certainly can not be tragic guilt 
which involves the destruction of the individual. The 
ethical code of Shakespeare is therefore against this in- | 
terpretation, for he always mediates such a conflict by 
the triumph of the daughter. The case 6f Romeo and 
Juliet is mixed with another ingredient, namely, the an- 
tecedent hate of the two houses, which renders recon- 
ciliation impossible ; therefore it is not an example of 
merely paternal opposition to the marriage of a daugh- 
ter. 

Another motive must hence be sought, which the 
Poet has not failed to indicate. It lies in the fact that 
between husband and wife existed the difference of 
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race. An ethical union is impossible under such cir- 
cumstances, the chasm is too wide, at least in the 
present condition of mankind. The Family, like all 
institutions, is grounded in prescription, this prescrip- 
tion has placed upon marriage certain limitations which 
can not be violated without giving the deepest offence 
to the ethical feelings. The principle of prescription 
belongs to every age and nation in different degrees, 
and is shared by all the truly moral people; those who 
violate it are regarded as outcasts. A difference of rank 
often destroys the possibility of an ethical union, though 
the parties are of the same race and of the same coun- 
try. In Europe to-day the marriage of a lord and ser- 
vant-girl collides with the moral consciousness of the 
whole public. The rational basis for such a strong 
sentiment is not wanting; it is that where so great a 
difference exists, the unity demanded by the Family is 
impossible. Both parties know that they have violated 
one ethical element of marriage, hence comes the dark 
suspicion that another ethical element of marriage may 
be as readily disregarded, namely, chastity. Therefore 
the jealousy which fires Othello will hardly fail to arise 
_ from such a union, and turn it into a source of bitter- 
ness and death. 

Desdemona has contracted a marriage which is im- 
possible for the Family,-hence it culminates in destroying 
the woman who enters into its baleful embrace. The 
true tragic element of her character we are now prepared 
to appreciate. On the one side, she is the most chaste 
and innocent of women, her love and devotion are abso- 
lute. So faithful to her relation does she seem that 
many people can see no justification for her fate. But 
let us now turn to the other side. While in the highest 
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degree true to one ethical principle, she utterly disre- 
gards another. The entire realm of prescription which 
rests upon distinction of race she casts to the 
winds, and marries an African. Inthe most beautiful 
manner she is true to the Family, but is untrue to that 
upon which the Family reposes; for the sake of mar- 
riage she violates the condition of marriage. Her tra- 
gic pathos, therefore, lies in the fact that she espouses 
the one whom she loves, which is her right, and yet 
thereby involves herself in guilt. The collision with 
her parent is allowable, but not with her race; that is, 
the one is not tragic, the other is. If Othello were not 
a Moor, there would be no motive for the fate of Des- 
demona; and conversely, if she commits no offence in 
her marriage, it is hard to see why the Poet should give 
himself the unnecessary trouble of making Othello a 
Moor. The only answer which can be given, is that he 
followed blindly the sources of his plot at the sacrifice 
of both decency and thought. 

A correct appreciation of this subject is not without 
difficulties in our time ; any view is likely to be assailed 
with the charge of prejudice. But there seems to be 
no doubt that Shakespeare makes race an ethical element 
of marriage as important as chastity. Nor does he dif- 
fer much from the great majority of mankind at present. 
That philanthropist is yet to be found who would be 
willing to see his daughter marry an African, though 
both be dead in love. His repugnance does not neces- 
sarily proceed from prejudice, but from the conviction 
that such a union is unethical, the lives of the pair, 
even if they lasted, would be a continuous tragedy. 
The prospect of his posterity would also be apt to call 
forth language and emotions quite similar to those of 
Brabantio. 
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A question has been raised concerning the degree of 
Othello’s Africanism, about which extreme opinions 
have been held in both directions. But he was not a 
Hottentot on the one hand, nor was he a Caucassian 
on the other; he was, however, born in Africa, and his 
physiognomy is thoroughly African. The point which 
the Poet emphasizes so often and so strongly is the dif- 
ference of race between him and Desdemona; he is her 
equal in rank, for he comes of royal lineage; he is the 
peer of her family in honor and fame, for he is the most 
distinguished man in Venice; the sole difference which 
is selected as the ground of the collision is the difference 
of race. This fact is sufficient for all dramatic pur- 
poses ; to ascertain the exact shade of his skin may be 
left to those who have leisure to play with probabilities. 

Desdemona therefore asserts the right of choosing 
her husband against the will of her father, which colli- 
sion as above said, is continually recurring in Shakes- 
peare, and which he always solves by giving full validity 
to love, though in opposition to parental authority. 
But in the present instance he has surrounded the choice 
of the young girl witha peculiar obstacle and introduced 
an element found nowhere else in his dramas. The 
love of Desdemona is made to leap over quite all the 
social limitations known to man; she bids defiance not 
only to the behests of Family, but also to the feelings 
of nationality and to the instincts of race. She is a 
practical cosmopolitan. 

Her father Brabantio is decidedly of the opposite 
character. He is not wholly illiberal in his external 
conduct; nevertheless, he bears the stamp of a hide- 
bound patrician, devoted more to his class than to his 
country. He would hardly be called national in his 
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feelings ; the cosmopolitan love of his daughter there- 
fore excites in his bosom the liveliest emotions. It is, 
indeed, so incomprehensible to him, that he can only 


account for it by the employment of some supernatural 
means on the part of the Moor. His limits are essen- 
tially his own order. But he cannot avoid taking his 
share of the blame; it is his own conduct which has led 
to the unfortunate result. Othello has been a frequent 
guest at his house, and thus he has himself furnished 
the opportunity of the courtship. For Othello had 
rendered the most important services to the State; on 
account of these services he was tolerated, indeed, wel- 
comed to the home of the Venetian aristocrat. But 
never for a moment did the latter think of removing 
the social ban. The limits of race Othello has thus 
broken down on one side, he has obtained honor and 
high command in the State. Here he can not be barred 
out, for he is the chief instrument of its existence. It 
might be thought that these civil distinctions are higher 
than any other; this may be so, still they can not ov- 
ercome social distinctions, or prejudices, if you please. 
The contrast is drawn in the most striking manner by 
the Poet. Brabantio admires him, treats him with the 
kindness of a friend, regards him as a benefactor, often 
invites him to his own house, and seems to accord to 
him complete social equality. Yet when it comes to 
have Othello as a son-in-law, his nature revolts; for 
him the limit of race is impassable ; he would prefer the 
booby Roderigo, because he is a Venetian, to the hero 
Othello because he is a Moor. Brabantio can only 
curse fatherhood when he contemplates his descendants 
of a different race. 

But this narrow Venetian view of things is an ab- 
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surdity, and can not be permanent, The State which 
thus defends itself by the aid of a distinct and despised 
race, must expect to bestow honors upon those to whom 
it Owes its own existence. That race can not long be 
excluded from social equality under such circumstances, 
for the State is the higher, and must give the greater 
validity to the instrumentalities of its own perpetuity. 
Hence these social distinctions will be ignored or sub- 
ordinated in the end by the State. Consequently we 
seein this play that the Duke, the head of authority 
can only confirm the union of Othello and Desdemona. 
Such is the strife here portrayed, between social preju- 
dice and acquired honors by an individual of a despised 
race. It is very manifest that the Venetians must 
themselves defend their State, if they wish to preserve 
intact their Society. The latter is subordinate to the 
former. 

Desdemona therefore refuses to make these distinc- 
tions of her father and countrymen. She is an artless 
girl, unacquainted with the world, and seems to have 
been brought up in pretty strict seclusion by her father. 
She sees the Hero, the all-sufficient man; this is enough 
to captivate her heart. She hears his adventures, how 
he has met the greatest obstacles of the world and con- 
quered them all; he appears to be the master over acci- 
dent. It is his bravery against external danger which is 
portrayed ; no feats of mind, or skill, or cunning are 
recorded ; his composition has in it more of the Achil- 
les than of the Ulysses. On this weaker side, namely, 
the intellectual, he will hereafter be assailed, be over- 
come and perish. He is essentially the Hero of sur- 
passing courage and self-possession. Desdemona has, 
on the other hand, the characteristic element of the 
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true woman, a loving trust; she must have a support 
to lean upon, a heart to confide in; the stronger they 
are, the more intense is her devotion. All the most 
attractive qualities to such a nature she sees before her ; 
she has not imbibed the social prejudices of the time, 
or perhaps despises them; she sees Othello’s ‘‘visage 
in his mind,” she ignores his color and race, and breaks 
through the barrier. Othello, too, is caught for the 
correspending reason; the trust and devotion of the 
woman call forth love; the leaning for support arouses 
the most intense pleasure in giving support; the causes 
of their love are reciprocal : 

“She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

The Heroic in the man, calls forth the devotion of 
the woman, and the devotion and sympathy of the 
woman can only beget their like in the man. Such are 
the motives which the Poet has elaborated in order to 
adequately account for this extraordinary union. The 
Father is repaid for his social equality, which at bottom 
was a mere pretence; he is now to behold it in reality, 
for his own family is to be transferred to a totally dif- 
ferent race. 

Such is the collision in the Family ; we are now pre- 
pared to see the same conflict pushed forward into the 
State. Brabantio has roused the neighborhood and is 
in hot pursuit of the lovers. He finds the Moor, ar- 
rests him as a criminal, and cites him before the highest 
tribunal of justice. But mark! even before the arri- 
val of Brabantio, a messenger of the government his 
come in great haste for Othello. The Duke is in’ 
pressing need of his services, the country is in danger, 
the Turk is threatening Cyprus. The two conflicting 
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elements are thus brought together side by side. Othel- 
lo obeys the double summons, on the one hand as a 
¢riminal, and on the other hand as the defender of the 
country. Then follows the trial.- It is the same tri- 
bunal which has to try him as a malefactor, and to ap- 
point him to command against the foe. Brabantio in 
his accusation, can only account for such an unnatural! 
love by the employment of witchcraft, or of some po- 
tent drug. Such is his charge. The reproach of race 
is always on his lips; to him it is inconceivable that 
his daughter should fall in love with a black monster 
whom she feared to look upon. How his fellow patri- 
cians were affected by his situation may be judged from 
the language of the Duke before he knows who the of- 
fender is: 


“Whoe’er he be that in this foul proceeding 
Hath thus beguiled your daughter of herself 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter 
After its own sense , yea, though our proper son 

Stood in your action.” 


But though the Duke might condemn his own son, 
he could not condemn Othello. The decision is a very 
unwilling one, but how can it be helped? The choice 
must be made: the safety of the State or the punish- 
ment of the offender. The appeal of Brabantio is 
doubtless most powerful; his “brothers of the State 
can not but feel this wrong as their own,” and if such 
actions be permitted, who will be their children, the fu- 
ture rulers of Venice? But there can be only one result 


‘of such a trial, the State is deciding whether it shall ex- 


ist or a subordinate principle shall be asserted. The 
parent gives up all hope when his charge is disproved ; 
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he has already cursed fatherhood, in which alone such a 
collision is possible, and now with a heavy heart and an 
ominous warning to the pair, he asks that the Senate 
turn to other affairs. Othello departs with his prize 
for the wars, in his struggle with both Family and State 
he has been triumphant. 

Such is the conclusion of the first division of the ac- 
. tion, in which is portrayed the external conflict in its 
twofold phase. The various hostile elements have as- 
sailed the union of Othello and Desdemona from the 
outside and have failed. This first division almost con- 
stitutes a drama by itself with its collisions and happy 
termination. Were Othello a Venetian, it would be 
difficult to tell why the play should not endhere. But 
in the difference of race has been planted the germ of 
the internal disruption of the pair; the man has also 
been introduced to us whose hatred will nurse this 
germ into a speedy and colossal growth. 

D. J. Sniper. 


(To be continued in A ugust number.) 


THE FAIR GOD, A NOVEL BY LEW 
WALLACE. 


(A critique read before the High School Soctety, June 11, 1£74.) 

To the imagination the Conquest of Mexico is one 
of the most enchanting occurrences in history; even 
the discriminating Prescott has styled it ‘‘Romance in 
action.” And truly might he do so, since the bare re- 
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cord of its substantiated events, reads more like fiction 
than fact. 

It remained for Cortes and his little band of desper- 
ate followers to historically realize the wildest extrava- 
gances of those minstrels who had sung the deeds of 
Arthur, Amadis and the Paladins. This little army of 
adventurers has given us probably the highest example 
that we shall ever possess of the triumph of general- 
ship, disciplined valor, and desperation over fabulously 
superior numbers; well might they have pointed in 
pride to their battle of Otlumba as more thana match 
for Alexander’s Arbela. 

It was a motley crew, which to bring into harmony 
and obedience taxed, to the utmost, the genius of their 
remarkable commander. Knights who had fought un- 
der the walls of Grenada, former followers of the Great 
Captain in Italy, indeed, adventurers of every type 
were to be found in the ranks of the Conquerors, even 
escaped criminals were there, who had changed the fel- 
on’s cell for the doubtful but preferable freedom of 
camp and battle-field. 





But there was, perhaps, not one in the whole number 
who was not familiar, in a general way at least, with the 
romantic literature of Chivalry, while some were, so to 
speak, profound scholars in this kind of lore, and all 
were imbued with its spirit. It was, therefore, fortun- 
ate for such as these that the discovery of a new world 
opened a field for their endeavors just as that of Europe 
was passing away. But at this period Chivalry was rap- 
idly declining, though it still lingered in Spain, and it 
was not until some eighty years later that Cervantes 
succeeded in laughing it out of existence altogether. 
Whatever ulterior motives influenced them, such as love 
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of gold and glory, it is certain that from the moment 
they landed at and founded Vera Cruz, the Invaders 
felt themselves to be veritable Sir Knights divinely em- 
powered with the mission of carrying the gospel of 
Mercy to the heathen—even with fireand sword. They 
became suddenly transformed into Crusaders and they 
pressed on toward the Cordelleras with the battle-cry of 
St. Fago y Christo, as the Champions of the Church, the 
Christian Church. And it is of the highest importance 
for present purposes, that we recall one prominent char- 
acteristic of this religion, namely: The deep-seated De- 
votion of its followers and the harmless and purely 
symbolical nature of its Ceremonial of Sacrifice. 

Who and what were the Mexicans? Two distinct 
nations had occupied their country prior to the coming 
of the Spaniards. One, the Toltecs, had long since 
passed away, driven southward by their more warlike 
successors, the Aztecs; but, in going, they had left be- 
hind them the all-pervading influence of a very high 
order of Civilization. The name Toltec has become a 
synonym for Architect and they possessed an Egyptian 
longing for and groping after immortality ; indeed, their 
resemblance to that ancient people is quite worthy of 
remark ; it is noticeable in their pyramidal structures, 
always facing the cardinal points ; in their attempts at 
astronomical calculations, in their hieroglyphics and, as 
before mentioned, in their similar regard for immortal- 
ity. Their worship was of the simplest and purest 
kind, and consisted simply in a profuse offering of flow- 
ers upon the altars of the Gods. This, for then, higher 
civilization was rapidly assimilated by the barbarous 
Aztecs—but, strange to say, with one remarkable excep- 
tion—the beautiful flower-worship of their predecessor 
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could not succeed in effacing those horrid practices 
which continually poisoned the life of the new race, 
who still persisted in the revolting ceremony of human 
sacrifice, and this to such an alarming extent that a hun- 
dred thousand victims are said to have been annually 
slain, from whose breasts the beating hearts were torn 
and thrown, as an offering, at the feet of their bloody 
war-god, whose name was enough to terrify,— Huitzilo- 
potchli. 

When we consider their civilization in other respects,, 
it is quite probable, therefore, that many a wise and’ 
good Aztec entered his silent, if not more emphatic,. 
protest against the prevailing savage religion, and ut- 
tered many a fervent prayer for the return of the inno- 
cent worship of the old times—and this prayer might,. 
with great probability, have been intensified by an 
unavoidable dread of approaching calamity which must, 
sooner or later, befall a people who, having put their 
hands to the plow of a pure faith, had looked back 
upon something infinitely debasing. However this 
may have been, it is certain that a tradition, which could: 
only have been prompted by such a consciousness, was 
familiar to every inhabitant of all Anahuac long before 
the coming of the Conquerors, to whom, indeed, it 
proved a most effective ally, doing battle for the Cross 
with greater vigor, though invisible, than any real pre- 
sence could have done; for it divided the counsels of 
whole nation and even mounted the throne, finding in 
the person of the Emperor, Montezuma, who was by 
education both priest and warrior, most fertile ground 
in which to sow those seeds of vascilation whose policy 
at length ruined both himself and the empire. 

This tradition was that Quetzalcoatl, a god witha 
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fair face, had lived amongst their ancestors in the good 
old times, and had taught them the useful arts and 
good government; but disgusted with their persistence 
in human sacrifice and cannibalism, had left them, going 
eastward to his home in the sun, promising to return 
one day in his canoe, across the Gulf and to then visit 
a terrible punishment upon them for their idolatry. 
Judging from the foregoing account, it appears, I 
think, that the work of art, which would celebrate in 
its entirety the historic action of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico, must express as its supreme movements, antitheses 
or issues, two of the religions here noticed; namely, 
Christianity with its fervent devotion and symbolical 
sacrifices, and Aztecism with its striking contrasts in 
these particulars. Subordinate to and expressing for 
the will these highest opposites, we have the invader 
and the patriot. The argument may be still further ar- 
ticulated, on the Spanish side, by the contrast of love 
of gold and worldly glory to the contempt for these in-- 
culcated by the Church; while the Mexican hero must 
waver between the teachings of the Fair God and the 
worship of the horrible Huitzilopotchtli; and, even af- 
ter having triumphed here for the purer and better, he 
is still left to decide between religious conviction and a 
patriotic conservatism ; he must either sink his desire 
for the future moral elevation of his race before the 
more immediate motive of preservation of family, 
neighbors and all things as they are, or he must aban- 
don country for the present, and, with the hope of a 
purer religion and higher civilization, he must seemingly 
play the traitor and enlist under the banner of Cortes ; 
for, whatever may have been the fact, this great charac- 


ter stood forth as the champion of a church, which 
26 
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promised things in every respect identical with and in 
still others far better than could ever have been longed 
for by the most ardent devotee at the altar of the Fair 
God. In fact, to all intents and purposes, Cortes was 
the Fair God; so many believed, and’ by means of 
doubts thus engendered, the conquest was half accom- 
plished ere it was fairly begun. In the enumeration 
of motives, of course, the ever-present sentiment of 
Love must not be forgotten ; it may hold sway between 
the Spanish cavalier and Aztec maiden; it may embit- 
ter the resolution of the native warrior and complicate 
the relations of all whom it effects. Finally, the intel- 
ligent author will not neglect the opportuity to truth- 
fully portray, incidentally, the religious, civil and 
political character of the Mexicans. 

Thus are stated the prominent points of antagonism 
and consequently of interest, which, without over-strain 
this action seems to logically suggest. If they are 
correct, then that work of art may lay claim to the 
highest excellence, which seizing them for a content, 
brings about, in proper form, those collisions suitable 
for a resolution of all into a complete and satisfactory 
unity. Also, in the denouement of the greatest work 
must appear the final triumph of Christian civilization ; 
this the logic of History and Art demands. - 

In the treatment of History, three courses appear to 
me as possible for the novelist to pursue: 

He may follow literally the beaten path of recorded 
facts, doing little more than rephrase the language of 
the historian, after the manner of Miss Miuhlbach ; 
this can only produce an anomaly, since, however 
truthful its representations may logically be, the very 
essence of the novel is and must be Fiction. 
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The second course has been immortalized by the gen- 
ius of Sir Walter Scott ; and surely genius was required, 


—and that of the highest order,—to overcome the af- 


parently insurmountable obstacles of recorded facts and 
to so color these with fiction as to virtually recreate his- 
tory. Thirdly, the characters and incidents produced 
by the novelist may be purely fictional, while the histor- 
ical movement is kept at a distance, being allowed to 
enter upon the scene of the Novel only as a fate, whose 
duty is to bring about the catastrophe; so Hugo in 
the Miserables and Thackery in Vanity Fair have 
treated Waterloo, and so Dickens placed the French 
Revolution in the Tale of Two Cities. I cannot re- 
frain from believing this latter form to be the proper 
one for the most satisfactory treatment of this particu- 
lar theme, and my reason shall be given in the conclu- 
sion of this critique. 

General Wallace, in different parts of his Fair God, 
has followed each of the directions here indicated. At 
the very outset, he pretends that his work is a transla- 
tion from an ancient native historian, thus pledging 
himself to an adherence to the views of an author whose 
writings are well-known. He manifests his greatest 
power, in those parts, where he essays to color the mea- 
gre historical outline, though the attempt is very un- 
evenly sustained ; while by far the most natural and 
enjoyable portions are those which deal with the inci- 
dents of every day life among the Aztecs, before the 
Conquerers have yet reached the Capitol. 

If now we may assume that the analysis of Issues, here- 
in before made, is in the main, justified by the facts of 
history, then are we furnished with a standard of Criti- 
cism, an application of whose test to the work under 
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consideration, will enable us to speedily determine the 
value of its content, by noticing wherein it has achieved 
the requirements of the standard here set up, and where- 
in it has fallen short. 

Turning to the Novel we find in the very first sen- 
tence, the following: ‘‘The Spanish Calendar is sim- 
pler than the Aztecan. In fact, Christian methods, of 
whatever nature, are better than heathen.” And in the 
same chapter the reader is introduced to the tradition 
concerning the Fair God, which is told by an old friend 
of his father to young Hualpa, the Tehuancan, who is 
journeying to the Great Capital city, to seek his fortune, 
told in order to explain the meaning of the immense 
gathering there from all parts of the Empire, which is 
for the purpose of celebrating, on the morrow, the ex- 
pected and prophesied return of the offended Deity. 
Thus is struck the fundamental chord of religions, at 
the very beginning, and, if the Author has not preserved 
the proper harmony of its tones throughout, he has at 
least given force and prominence to each. 

As I shall attempt to show, the Idea represented by 
the Fair God is the supreme point of Unity, in which 
all opposites must be reconciled; therefore, the Novel, 
which is designed to celebrate this, has received a most 
appropriate Title. 

In the camp of the Invaders interest is enlivened by 
the collisions continually occurring between the worldly 
thoughts and deeds of the soldiers, and the restraining 
influences of the Church, represented by the good father 
Olmedo, who constantly reminds them of their spiritual 
duties, often celebrating mass and confessing all before 
each battle. 
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On the side of the Aztecs we have the embodiment 
of Patriotism in the person of Guatamozin, the histor- 
ical as well as novelistic hero. This character is repre- 
sented as a worshiper of the banished God, but as over- 
coming all other emotions in his final resolution to de- 
vote his best energies to the preservation of his coun- 
try ; he therefore breaks with his old friend and pro- 
tector, the high priest of his religious belief; and, hav- 
ing taken this step, he sets about to prove to the vas- 
cillating monarch the falsity of the supposition that the 
Spaniards are gods; but is banished from the city for 
his pains ; he then undertakes to disarm public opinion 
of this deadly superstition and, when the storm of bat- 
tle bursts, he is found leading, directing and contend- 
ing for country, even in the interest of the established 
faith. 

In developing this character, the author has succeed- 
ed admirably, making use of the license of fiction to 
clothe him with attributes, which, though not specified 
in history, are not inconsistent with its record. 

Guatamozin’s opposite may be easily recognized in 
Istlilzochitl, the Tezcucan, indeed, at the very begin- 
ning of the book, they are made to contend with each 
other at the great festival before alluded to, which was 
held in honor of the offended God. They are also ri- 
vals in love. Istlil represents the traitor, but the inter- 
est in him is very much weakened on account of the 
paltry motives assigned as having impelled him to the 
betrayal of his country. Instead of offended pride and 
unrequited affection, the ethical conviction alluded to 
in our analysis of motives would seem to have excited 
greater interest in him by commanding deeper sympa- 
thy, and would have more truthfully reflected the his- 
tory of those times. 
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Throughout the action the Emperor, Montezuma, 
stands forth prominently, as the central figure, and in 
the analysis of his character the author displays eminent 
power. History relates that this unfortunate monarch 
would one day invite the Spaniards to visit his Capitol, 
and, on the next, would send a messenger forbidding 
their nearer approach. The novelist amplifies this con- 
duct and enlarges upon the hidden motives for it. 
Montezuma is described as the embodiment of that dis- 
ruption of superstitions which affected the whole na- 
tion. One day, as warrior, he would resolve to sink 
all other thoughts in the determination to marshal his 
people for the national defence in support of the estab- 
lished Gods ; but, as priest, before this resolution could 
take shape, his c@énfidence was shaken in the potency of 
those deities, some of whom he had himself created, 
and many of whose auguries had been brought about 
by his own dictation. Thus, overwhelmed with doubts, 
he was in turn oppressed withthe fear that the Span- 
iards were in very deed from the dreaded Fair God. 
So we have him, swayed between the fear of Cortes and 
the importunities of Guatamozin. Here the question 
must occur—why Guatamozin, who could desert reli- 
gion for country, did not foment a rebellion, as he un- 
doubtedly had the power to do, dethrone Montezuma, 
and take the reins of Government into his own hands, 
thus ensuring the effective defense of his country. This 
the Novelist prevents by having him engaged to marry 
the favorite daughter of the Emperor. Thus by means 
of love, the all-powerful, he is so related to the royal 
father that the strong spirit of resistence is held in 
check. 


But, at length, the seizure of Montezuma by Cortes, 
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and his death, destroyed the tension, which had so long 
held asunder and rendered powerless the elements of 
opposition; these now unite and are subordinated to 
the one Idea of Patriotism, and Guatamozin becomes 
the legitimate leader of his united countrymen. All is 
now reduced to a free contest between the gods Huit- 
zilopochtli and Quetzalcoatl, or between heathendom 
and christendom, to the former of which the author, 
unfortunately for himself, awards the victory, taking ad- 
vantage of a temporary triumph of the Aztecs and clos- 
ing the Novel, with his best chapter, which is an account 
of the memorable ‘‘Melancholy night” on which the 
Spaniards were driven out of Tenochtitlan with great 
loss and disaster. 

If any explanation is necessary for the Author’s having 
thus ended his novel, other than that of a probable de. 
sire to celebrate the glory of the Aztecs rather than that 
of the Spaniards,—which he had an inalienable right to 
do—it may have been that he was loathe to stop short 
of his excellent last chapter already alluded to, in which 
he has displayed the experience of an old campaigner, 
and the vision of a true poet. But having once got the 
Invaders out of the city on the “Melancholy night,” 
it would have taken another volume to have gotten 
them back again for the final consummation of the Con- 
quest. It is to be regretted, that the work was not 
closed with the storming of the Teocallis or chief tem- 
ple of the Aztec gods. In the chapter celebrating this 
deed, the Spaniards are brilliantly represented as as- 
saulting and finally carrying this pyramidal pile and, 
gaining the summit, as having rolled down upon the 
heads of the terrified populace the images of the gods 
of their race, together with their priests and defenders ; 
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and, there, where the hearts of recent victims were still 
smoking, was erected the cross, graced with garlands, 
and was celebrated under the auspices of father Olme- 
do, the Christian mass. Here would have been a grand 
finale serving the double purpose of truly presenting 
actual History and of checking some part of the deluge 
of blood that is made to flow through, the sanguinary 
pages of our novel. Incidentally, the author has taken 
occasion to give the reader an interesting and truthful 
account of the Form of Government under which the 
Aztecs lived, their process in the courts of justice, their 
culture, their dress, their dishes at table, the forms of 
their polite society, their commerce, mechanical skill, 
and the institution of slavery, as it prevailed among 
them. 

Wallace seems to have been a better analyzer than 
writer and it is to be regretted that one who has been 
so successful in recognizing the real historical issues, 
should have so failed in giving them expression. His 
style is next thing to unbearable, and one critic has, 
not without much justice, characterized it as consisting 
of the ‘‘worst styles of lofty jargon.” 

To conclude, it appears that Wallace has succeeded 
in recognizing the points of interest, but has failed in 
giving them the proper form. Recalling the familiar 
distinction made by Goethe in Wilhelm Meister, 
namely, that the Drama moves through characters and 
deeds, while the Novel moves through sentiments and 
events—one can not but feel that, owing to the poverty 
of incidents, the form here chosen for the Mexican his- 
torical Romance is inadequate ; far better could it have 
been written by keeping the Invaders and battles in the 
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back-ground, and by drawing upon the capable imagin- 
ation for incidents of minor interest. Such a course 
would have been materially aided by the freedom 
which the treatment of purely fictional characters would 
permit. 

If one must introduce only historical characters and 
deeds, then the Drama seems to me to afford the most 
appropriate form ; and it would not beat all surprising, 
if we should see some day the rendition of a successful, 
‘Drama, in, five acts, entitled: Cortes; or The Fair 


God, by—whom ? F. E. Cook. 


OUR WORLD; 
Or, First Lessons in Geography for Children. pp. 119. Our 
World, No. II. a Second Series of Lessons in Geog- 
raphy. pp. 176. 


By Mary L. Hall, Boston: Published by Ginn Brothers, 1873. 


The Study of Geography, introducing the young 
learner, as it does, to the realm of Natural Science, oc- 
cupies a place in elementary training whose importance 
can hardly be overrated. 

Dealing with facts which appeal directly and forcibly 
to the perceptive faculties, and which, from their nov- 
elty and variety tend to stimulate the imagination and 
usually at a stage where the mind is in the highest dé- 
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gree susceptible, it offers facilities for the inculcation of 
right habits of thought and correct principles of inves- 
tigation, found nowhere else in like favorable combina- 
tion. Unhappily, however, the success of efforts at 
book-making in this line, has been, until a recent peri- 
od, comparatively indifferent. Either the fact that 
Geography is a science has been studiously ignored, or, 
if recognized, it has been in such wise as to repel rather 
than attract the youthful student. 

One of the most vital principles of success in text- 
book instruction was illustrated in the first half of the 
present century, when ‘Peter Parley” took little ones 
by the hand and led them through strange countries and 
peoples, discoursing as he went, for their entertainment. 
It was little more than a hint, but a valuable one. It 
cost many a fruitless experiment for other laborers in 
the same field to organize the chaotic mass of dead ma- 
terials which were labelled Geographies, into anything 
like a system and not till great ones came down from 
the higher walks of science to teach the significance of 
every-day facts, did our text-books begin to assume a 
place in a Scientific plan. 

It has remained for Miss Hall to combine the at- 
tractive features of story-telling with the system and ac- 
curacy of a treatise. In these two little manuals she 
has presented the subject-matter of Geography in a 
style so engaging, by gradations so imperceptible and in 
a manner so comprehensive that the product demands 
more than a passing notice. 

The first impression that one receives on turning the 
pages of the Primary book is that it is not only pre- 
pared for children, but that it has received its .inspira- 
tion from children. No person who had not associated 
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much with them and inhaled the freshness of their Spirit 
could have written it: there are no pedantic general- 
izations, no painful stoopings to childish comprehen- 
sion. She ‘‘only speaks right on” and in the absence 
of almost every suggestion that her fascimating narra- 
tive is to be parcelled out into tasks, we are far ad- 
vanced ere we realize that it is a school-book, or dis- 
cover the philosophic plan that underlies its racy style 
and so amply justifies its claim to be such. As a text- 
book it presumes that the teacher knows how to use it, 
a presumption, which, if it universally prevailed would 
relieve four-fifths of our elementary text- books of their 
most glaring defects. If however we suppose that our 
Authoress in common with others knew her books were 
liable to fall into incompetent hands, which, unfortun- 
ately, we cannot doubt, it was only a choice between 
deluging the text with set questions and answers and a 
multitude of impertinent ‘“‘suggestions,”’ and the more 
delicate and far surer method of teaching Teacher and 
Pupil at once, by the electric force of example. Miss 
Hall has chosen the latter, and it is not the least ex- 
cellence of her work that she has furnished her co-la- 
borers with so admirable a model exercise. 

In the preparation of these volumes the fact has been 
recognized and kept steadily in view, that true scholar- 
ship does not consist in the accumulation of a mass 
of names and statistics but rather in the absorption of 
the spirit and life of the sciences. The selection and 
presentation of such facts and features as to communi- 
cate this subtle element to a learner is the work of Geni- 
us and the crucial test of an author’s merit. How far 
Miss Hall has succeeded in this direction it may not 
be possible to determine, until the work has been sub- 
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jected to a severer test in the school room, but the rec- 
ognition of the truth is a good omen and the external 
characteristics of the plan give promise of the best re- 
sults. 

*‘In the ‘Second Series” the salient features of the 
First are preserved, while the same rigid plan, though 
unobtrusive, has controlled the adjustment and sequence 
of topics with such amplification and detail as were suit- 
ed to its advanced grades, the facility of transition and 
easy familiarity of style have not been sacrificed. 

The method adopted may be fitly styled the suggest- 
ive one: remembering that Geography is of value and 
interest only as it relates to the abode of Man, the Au- 
thoress has introduced her treatment of a section or 
people by a rapid historical sketch which has materially 
enhanced the interest in the locality without departing 
from the legitimate sphere of the work. In like man- 
ner kindred sciences, Astronomy, Geology, Botany, 
Zodlogy, Ethnology and the like have been laid under 
contribution for the light they shed upon the subject 
in hand, and always with such a recognition of the inti- 
mate connection of the whole sisterhood that it can 
hardly fail to beget a desire to form a closer acquaint- 
ance. 

In the more recent issues in this department, great 
prominence has been given to Physical Geography, and 
reasonably so ; there are manuals extant of higher pre- 
tensions in this regard, exhibiting in their elaborate 
synopsis more scientific erudition, but none, to our 
knowledge, whose plan is equally well calculated to lead 
to an unconscious absorption of its essence. Indeed, 
the great physical features, as they have determined the 
type and progress of Civilization, have in this work, de- 
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termined the order and method of presentation for all 
the phenomena touching that civilization. 

These books commend themselves as well by what 
they do not, as by what they do contain. Beyond a lim- 
ited number of Questions in the margin which are little 
more than catch words to suggest topics; An occasion- 
al and more complete list for General Reviews ; A care- 
fully prepared Summary at the conclusion of each sub- 
ject, and Elaborate Map Studies the text is unencumber- 
ed by anything which suggests the mechanical routine 
of the school-room or the bungling appliances with 
which it is too often carried on. 

The difficulty of rightly dividing the attention among 
the myriad details which claim an author’s notice, de- 
tails which assume constantly varying magnitudes in the 
mental vision of his readers, is fully appreciated, and 
the fact that we have felt, in perusing this work, that 
some topics were needlessly enlarged upon while others 
were dismissed with too little formality may indicate 
merely a difference of judgment or at most a tempor- 
ary misjudgment which a future revision will modify or 
correct. 

In mechanical execution these volumes combine great 
excellencies with great defects. The letter press and 
cuts, especially in the larger, are superior, presenting an 
almost faultless page. Some of the maps, though good 
are hardly comparable to those of the best among their 
competitors; others are inferior. The physical maps 
are clumsily drawn and inartistic in the extreme. It is 
hoped that in future editions this may be made to con- 
form to the general excellence of the work, 

Taken all in all, we hail this publication as a happy 
augury for the future of Geography in our common. 
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schools. Commendable as the execution has been it 
. * 
may be, and doubtless will be improved upon, but the 


spirit which has animated its preparation and whose 
happy embodiment constitutes its distinctive character, 
is the contribution with which Educatorsare chiefly con- 
cerned. Used with even a limited apprehension of its 
purpose it cannot fail to win its way to favor, while an 
intelligent appreciation of the evident ideal of the Au- 
thoress and the admirable method whereby she seeks to 
realize it will inaugurate more rational modes of deal- 
ing with this and kindred subjects in the school-room, 
and, we are confident, with results which will every- 
where be accepted with delight. J. E. Kimsatt. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Parisin AMERicA. By Edward Lefebre Labouluye: Translated 
by Mary L. Booth, New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1863, 
Having in the May number begun a translation under the im 

pression that no one had previously attempted the work, it is 

due to Miss Booth to call attention to her translation. As this la- 
dy’s work is accessible, our readers can both interest and profit 
themselves by making its acquaintance, 

Epitor. 


Tue Great ConvVERSERS, AND OTHER Essays. By William Ma- 
thews, Professor of Rhetoric & English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 


A collection of twenty essays on various topics, ranging from 
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grave to gay,all treated with charming grace and brightness. 
There is scarcely a dull page in the whole book. Nor is their style 
the only charm of these essays. Without being especially pro- 
found, some of them show, besides large and varied reading, much 
insight and discrimination. It would be hard to find, in so few 
pages, a wore truthful, unprejudiced and entertaining sketch of 
the wonderful Gallic race than the “ French Traits.” 

As the author says in his preface, the scholar will find nothing 
new in his pages, but they may serve to freshen his pleasant re- 
collections. At least, the plea for cheerfulness in “ Merry 
Saints,” and “ Pleasantry in Literature,” and the breezy liveli- 
ness of the whole book, are as good a cordial to the spirits as a 
breath of fresh air. 


S. E. C. 


ENGLIsH Portraits. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Henry Holt & 

Co. N.Y. 

So much has been said and written about Sainte-Beuve as a 
critic that all will be glad of the news ofa farther acquaintance. 
By those who would consider acquaintance with any writer dear 
at the cost of reading fifty volumes, as well as by those who do 
not read French with ease, this translation will be welcomed. 
The introductory chapter deals with Sainte-Beauve’s biography 
and his writings, besides giving incidentally a brief history of 
criticism ; its defect lies in the vagueness with which Sainte- 
Beuve’s critical platform is set forth. From Sainte-Beuve’s 
writings the following are selected for translation: I. Mary 
Queen of Scots, I]. Lord Chesterfield, III. Franklin, IV. 
Gibbon, V. Cowper, VI. Taine’s Literature, VII. Pope as a 
Poet. Matthew Arnold calls Sainte-Beuve the first of living 
critics, and it is the repetition of this judgment that excites an 
interest in his works. It seems to us that Mr. Dallas is more 
just when he asserts that M. Sainte-Beuve is “a brilliant essay- 
ist, a man of great knowledge ; his taste is unimpeachable ; and 
he dashes off historic sketches with wonderful neatness. “But 
for criticism as the mastery of dominant ideas and the key to 
modern thought, we should scarcely go to the feuilletons of M. 
Sainte-Beuve.” [Ep.] 
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Tue Gay Science. By E. S. Dallas. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1866. 


These two volumes form “an attempt to settle the first prin- 
ciples of criticism, and to show how alone it can be raised to the 
dignity of a science.” While one may doubt whether Mr. Dal- 
las while polemicising against metaphysics does not himself 
show their necessity in all analytical thought, it still remains 
to be said that we cannot fail to be impressed with the extent 
and honesty of Mr. Dallas’ investigations. The aim of the 
whole work is to show that the ultimate end of art is pleasure ; 
but in his efforts to sustain the aesthetic standard at the ex- 
pense of the rhetorical and philosophic tests, the author enrich- 
es us at once by a valuable history of critical effort, and by 
luminous statements which he utters in the height of his enthu- 
siasm. The book is such a fine specimen of typography, and 
the author’s treatment is so happy, that it has seemed not amiss 
to call attention toa work which though published nine years 
since is not generally known, and which will prove an agree- 
able companion to the general reader. [Ep.] 


Brier Brocrapuies, English Statesmen. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., and 
furnished by Gray, Baker & Co., 407 Narth Fourth St. 


Mr. Higginson’s name always ensures a literary entertain- 
ment, and the book under consideration is no exception to the 
general rule. Gladstone, D’Israeli, John Bright, Earl Russell, 
Earl Granville and the Duke of Argyle are selected to repre- 
sent “Part Ist,” and we are made acquainted with the men, by 
receiving a brief personal biography, an estimate of each as an 
orator and as a statesman, and as a party leader. To eliminate 
any prejudices which might invalidate the opinions of a foreign. 
er, Mr. Higginson has denied himself the right of personal ex- 
pression, and has taken each description from the fairest Eng- 
ligh authority. Part 2d., considers the leading men of “Mr. 
D’Israeli’s Ministry,” and Part 8d, considers the “Candidates 
for the Liberal Leadership.” In a time when the affairs of any 
people are of interest to all peoples, a work like the present 
will be found at once of value and of interest to all readers. 


[Ep.] 
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A Group or Ports anD THER Haunts. James Albert Harri- 
son. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

One of the most chaste and elegant efforts at prose-poetry is 
represented by this volume. Taking quite a little range of au- 
thors, Mr. Harrison gives the most charming descriptions, at 
one time of the man, at another of some work, and at another 
still of the scenes which suggested such work. Having worn 
out numerous copies of Every Saturday in illustrating, by means 
of Swinburne, the peculiarities of “poetic prose,” I find myself 
especially ready to appreciate the success of Mr. Harrison. The 
subjects chosen, are, I. The Sorrows of Heine. II. Italian 
Haunts offLord Byron. ILI. An Aquarelle of Boccaccio. IV, 
The Rome of the Marble Faun. V. In Tasso’s Garden. YI. 
Benevenuto. VII. A Venice of the Vikings. VIII. A Swe- 
dish Improvisatore. IX. Jasmin the Troubadour. X. Béran- 
ger. XI. André Chénier. XII. Alfred deMusset. XIII. Bau- 
delaire. [Ep.]} 
Tue GeotoagicaL Story Brierty Totp; An Introduction to 

Geology,” by Jas. D. Dana, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

1875. 

This book, which Mr. Dana has designed for beginners and 
general readers, is not so full or explicit as his “Text Book,” 
but is written in a more pleasing style using only such details 
as are needed to ensure clearness of presentation. It is inter- 
esting to notice that Mr. Dana still preserves a conservative po- 
sition as regards the “Theory of Descent,” claiming that while 
Geology affords abundant evidence of a progressive idea in the 
structure of animals and plants, and their systematic develop- 
ment in series, and he is willing to name this evolution, yet, 
Geology affords no conclusive proof that this evolution was 
effected by dascent, since everywhere species are found to 
be sharply defined, and the requisite intermediate links are 
still wanting. He concludes his book with a cheering expres- 
sion of his faith in the triumph of Spirit over Nature. 

B. V. B. D. 
Boys anp Girts IN BroLtocy; or Simple Studies of the Lower 

Forms of Life. By Sarah Hackett Stevenson. D. Appleton 

& Co., New York, 1875. 

This interesting little book, first written in the form of let- 
ters toa child, is issued with the design of presenting, in as 

a7 
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simple a manner as possible, various truths of Biology. It con- 
siders such objects as may easilye be obtained and examined by 
most of its readers, such as yeast, mould, seeds and flowers, mi- 
croscopic life of stagnant water and of the blood, fresh water 
Hydroids, muscles, lobsters and insects. Enough is shown to 
excite the interest and wonder of the child, and to stimulate 
inquiry and examination. The style is clear, simple and pleas- 
ing, and since unfamiliar words must be employed in such a 
work, they are introduced with care and with ample definitions 
to make their meanings plain. There is no doubt but that 
knowledge should always afford pleusure but the task of reduc- 
ing scientific thoughts and things to the comprehension of cbil- 
dren is singularly difficult. We congratulate the author upon 
the manner in which this work has been completed ; it is really 
a book for children, since it has possessed itself of their stand- 
point, and bases itself upon their experience, without involving 
the presuppositions which must have existed in the writers 
mind throughout. B. V. B. D. 


First Lessons In Paysiotooy; for use in the Common Schools 


By C. L. Hotze. The Central Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
1875. 


The introduction of the study of Natural Science into the 
common school course, has been agitated considerably of late 
years, and a number of elementary works in the various 
sciences have been issued for use as text. Even if the claim of 
natural science is sufficiently strong to insure the introduction 
of the study into the course below the grade usual to the high 
schools and academies, it may very reasonably be doubted 
whether the use of scientific text books is practicable at this 
period. In case however that the use of them is determined 
upon, the question as to the proper text book becomes import- 
ant. The requisites of a good text-book are that it shall present 
the subject correctly and in a form as clear and interesting to 
the child as possible. Among other branches of natural science 
physiology, dealing with the structure and functions of the hu- 
man body, occupies a position of primary importance. The 
present work is divided into thirty-nine lessons, and portions 
out the subject very well among them. The Table of Questions 
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and the Glossary are good features of the book. The binding 
is good, the print clear, and the illustrations excellent. The 
author evidently has a correct appreciation of his subject but 
his mode of presenting it is open to criticism. His sentences 
are often too involved or too heavily worded to be readily com- 
prehended by children and his statements are frequently so far 
beyond them that it would be a task to translate them into con- 
ceptions with which they are familiar. We quote as an exam- 
ple. “Insanity, a more continuous state of mental derange- 
ment, often springs from like sources, but sometimes from he- 
reditary predisposition. Insanity is characterized by lack of 
appreciation of the proper relations between the self and the 
outer world.” Many of his statements are very good as such, 
though children would, we think, have need of the services of 
an interpreter. B. V. B, D. 


Scrence Primers. Astronomy, by J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. 
S. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1875. 


A little book of 120 pages, intended not so much for a text 
book, as an introduction to astronomy, for the general reader. 
The experiments used in illustrating the subject are very sim- 
ple, and can easily be repeated by the reader. The illustra- 
tions are excellent and the presentation of the subject is clear 
and terse. To beginners it is a very valuable book and to 
teachers of the subject very suggestive in its method and treat- 
ment. B. V. B. D. 


An Ovutiine History or THe Unitep States. By Benson J. 
Lossing. Sheldon & Co., New York, 1875. 


The author has certainly appreciated many of the needs of 
the teacher and pupil in preparing this book. The language is 
carefully simple and accurate, and the illustrations are abun- 
dant and appropriate. Many devices have been used to impress 
the most important facts upon the pupil’s memory, such as the 
use of heavy faced letter and italics in the text, the headings of 
the pages, and the frequent use of special maps and diagrams. 
Each section is closed by a synopsis of the topics treated there- 
jn; the Constitution with amendments up to date, various tables 
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of reference, “Biographical Notes,” list of “Facts to be special- 
ly remembered” and a “Topical review” add to the value of the 
book. The style is clear, concise and simple; reflections are 
but slightly indulged in, and in treating of the late civil war, if 
anything partisan occurs, it has escaped our notice, though it 
has been specially sought for. If it may not lay claim to be- 
ing a perfect text-book it is certainly a long step in that direc- 
tion. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’s LatIN Series. Ginn Brothers; Bos- 
ton. 

Of the series of classical text-books issued by the publishing 
house of Ginn Bros., No. 4, Beacon St., Boston, it is refreshing 
to be able to say conscientiously that as a whole they are an 
honor to American scholarship. 

And, it is to be sincerely hoped that these publications will 
inaugurate a new era in the classical department of education. 
For this corner of our pedagogical vineyard has been sadly 
neglected of late; partly because of the modern reaction against 








scholastic prescription which has gone to such an extreme that 
we are apt to ignore linguistic fossils and go into ecstasies of 
delight over the caudal vertebra of a mammoth; and partly 
because of the antiquated methods that have been embalmed in 
‘ school books and practically endorsed by generation after gen- 
eration of teachers, methods that might do for the cloister or 
the medieval university but are utterly inadequate to the de- 
mands of an age that aspires to bring the whole circle of human 
knowledge within the grasp of the man of average culture. 

Success, then, to the “new departure’ in Greek and Roman 
and English classics ! 

The earlier and more elementary books of the Greek and 
Latin series have been so cordially welcomed and universally 
commended, that further praise would be superfluous, so it is the 
design of this »aper to briefly review a few of the later issues 
edited by Messrs. J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough, 
viz: 
I. A Shorter Course of Latin Prose, Consisting of Selections from 

Caesar, Curtius, Nepos, Sallust and Cicero. 


This is designed to meet the requirements of the “Second. 
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‘Course” for admission to Harvard College, and would be admir- 
ably adapted to our ordinary High School course. 

It is a decided improvement on Hanson’s book, which stands 
deservedly high in popular favor. This is perhaps sufficient 
commendation, but I cannot forbear awarding special praise to 
the vocabulary which is a marvel of condensed completeness, 
comprising about 15,000 words, besides proper names and a va- 
riety of mythological, historical and geographical information. 

It has also the advantage of excellent notes adapted to Allen 
and Greenough’s Grammar, which is undoubtedly the best 
school grammar of the Latin language yet published, except- 
ing perhaps, Prof. Gildersleeve’s admirable work, which is, in 
my opinion, superior in several respects. 


Il. Caesar’s Gallie War—Four Books. 


This volume is to be supplemented by a second containing 
the rest of the Gallic and the Civil war. The excellent notes 
are prefaced by a few practical rules for translation, that will 
be worth many times the price of the book to the young stu- 
dent. 


Ill. Select Orations of Cicero. 


This contains wholly or in part, fourteen of the most famous 
orations of this most famous orator, beginning with the defense 
of Roscius, and conciuding with the fourteenth Phillipic, thus 
covering in ehronological order the entire period of his public 
‘career. 

The text and notes and analytic summaries of topics leave 
absolutely nothing to be desired in the way of elucidation. 


IV. The Poems of Virgil. 


Volume Ist contains the Bucolics and the first six books of 
the -Eneid, to be followed by a second volume containing the 
rest of the neid, the Georgics, and the minor poems. 

The notes are prefaced by excellent suggestions on rythmic 
scanning as distinguished from the common mechanical method 
according to rules of quantity and contain parallel references 
to Allen and Greenough’s and Gildersleeve’s grammars. There 
is also appended a valuable Botanical Index. 
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¥. Selections from the Poems of Ovid. 


These comprise about one third of the Metamorphoses and a 
few shorter pieces selected from the Fasti, Heroids, Amores, 
and Tristia. , 

This volume would be an excellent school introduction to the 
nobler and more elaborate productions of Virgil on account of 
Ovid’s charming treatment of the old myths in his flowing and 
inartificial style of versification. 

In fine, a very complete and thorough examination of all the 
works just named warrants the conclusion that they are as 
nearly perfect as can be expected in the present stage of philo- 
logical progress 

They render the best thoughts of the best authors of that 
wonderful Augustan age accessible to all. 

Geo. B. MacL. 


Tue Orpo Series or Crassics. By Chas. Wiley, DD., Rector 
of Montrose Academy. Henry Holt & Co., 25 Bond St. New 
York. 

Three volumes of this series have been issued, viz: 1. Cae- 
sar's Commentaries on the Gallic War, from the beginning o 
his campaign in Gaul to the end of his second invasion of Brit- 
ain, to which is added a compendium of syntax, and directions 
for the arrangement of a Latin sentence in English order to fa- 
cilitate translation. 2. Select Orations of Cicero. 3. Six 
Books of Virgil’s neid. 

Each of these books contains the usual critical, and explana- 
tory notes, and the last has also an index of proper names with 
brief mythological and geographical references ; but the dis- 
tinctive Feature of the series is the Latin Ordo, i. e. the arrange- 
ment of the words of the text in the exact order of the English 
translation, with the insertion of omitted words in brackets. 

This ordo is to be used in the preparation, of the lesson, not in 
recitation, and is intended to popularize classical study by re- 
moving one very serious obstacle from the path of the learner. 

This novel but simple expedient impresses me favorably and 
encourages the hope that it will stand the test of the school 
room. 

The series is accompanied by a Lexicon which, though con- 
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cise and inexpensive, is designed to be adequate not only to a 
preparatory, but also to a collegiate course. 
Geo. B. Mach. 


A First Crrcte In EnGiisH GRAMMAR FOR BeainneERs, by T. R. 
Vickroy. 


Under this somewhat fanciful title Mr, Vickroy who is al- 
ready known to the educational public as the author of “An In- 
troduction to the Study of English Grammar,”’ as well as of “A 
Treatise on the Grammar of the English Language,” presents 
us with a valuable little work designed to assist in instruction 
of pupils in the elements of Formal Grammar. 

The present Course of Study in most cities requires oral in- 
struction in Language and the present work seems admirably 
adapted to assist teachers in the preparation of Oral Work, 
even should it not be placed directly in the hands of pupils. 

Mr. Vickroy is a diligent student of the Philosophy of Mind, 
and brings his favorite study to bear upon the subject of which 
he treats. The knowledge which the child has of things of 
which he becomes cognizant through the senses, is made the ba- 
sis upon which to rear the subsequent structure. The attention 
of the pupil is awakened and held to the contemplation of ob- 
jects (gegenstande) until he is of himself able to separate names 
from other words, and to classify them as nouns. The author 
grapples fairly and boldly with the problem ‘‘How Shall we 
Teach the Abstract Noun.” It is to be feared, however, that 
the end can not be legitimately reached by our author’s method 
of procedure. 

Q. “Is there anything which you cannot see, hear, touch, 
taste or smell ?” 

Ans “Yes there are things which I can think. I can think such 
things as nothing, nobudy, something, power, etc.—” Hence— 

Definition—“Anything that we can see, hear, touch, taste, 
smell or think, is called an Object.” 

The sentence being in the early part of the work regarded as 
the unit of discourse is taught both as a whole and in its ele- 
ments, the Sentences selected being of such simplicity as to 
adapt them to the comprehension of young children. 

Practical exercises in punctuation follow the discussion of 
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the sentence, and are in turn followed by the presentation of 
the Noun, the Verb, and the Adjective. The Inductive method 
is here, as in the teaching of objects, strictly adhered to, and the 
author shows especial wisdom in confining attention to the 
three parts of speech whose offices are to the child most readily 
distinguishable. 

The next Chapter treats of words and syllables and the dis- 
cussion is, upon the whole very satisfactory. It may, however, 
be fairly questioned whether anything is gained by the change 
which is now made, in the substitution of the word for the sen- 
tence, as the Unit of Discourse, as well as whether the introduc- 
tion of the vowel scale in a work so elementary is not ill ad- 
vised, and still further, whether it is not premature to give in a 
book which treats only of very simple sentences, and of three 
parts of speech, the following rule of pronunciation : 

“Rule. When asonant follows a surd or a surd a sonant in 
the same syllable, the following consonant is changed into its 
corresponding correlative.” 

We have taken the pains to point out what seem to us the 
most noticeable defects of this work, all the more readily that 
it contains so many really excellent features. Its method is 
philosophical and exact; its progress is adapted to the child’s 
capacity, Mr. Vickroy is to be congratulated on the success of 
his attempt to set forth that principle of Pestalozzi which he 
writes upon his title page: “Activity is a law of childhood 
therefore accustom the child to do.” G. C. B. 
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NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 





PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 

The Pen and Pencil Club met on Friday evening, April 30th, 
at the residence of Mr. J. W. Mitchel, 3509 Morgan street. 

There was a full attendance of members in spite of the rain. 
Mr. J. R. Meeker favored the club with an entertaining essay 
on ‘‘Physiognomy of Men and Things.” In it he showed how 
the inner and invisible is sure to leave some sign on the out- 
ward and visible. 

The drawings were very cunningly contrived on matched 
slips of paper, illustrating by their readjustment how, by sim- 
ply changing the chin, a strong face could be made weak, or by 
making the upper facial angle to recede, what before was firm- 
ness and dignity, instantly assumed the type of obstinacy, and 
brutishness ; how also a nation’s physiognomy looked out from 
its architecture, giving illustrations from the Egyptian, the 
Greek and Gothic. 

Prof. Fethers followed with a selection from Dickens: “The 
Death of Paul Dombey,” and never were its sweetness and 
pathos more eloquently rendered. Mr. Hodges read a humor- 
ous cutting from a newspaper, and Mrs. Mecker the “Curfew 
Bell.” The continued storm outside made the supper room 
seem even more cheerful than usual. 

Before adjournment Mr. Hodges announced that it would be 
the last formal meeting of the season. It was proposed to have 
a pienic in the country sometime during the month of May, 
where all could have a merry time with baskets and babies. A 
committee was appointed to make arrangements and report to 
Secretary. L. B- G. 

BAR ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Bar Association was held on the evening of 
May 3rd. The subject of divorces was discussed. Mr. Wood 
said that almost every Sunday they read in the newspapers un- 
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der the head of personal, “Divorces obtained as a specialty, no 
charge unless obtained; with secrecy and dispatch.” The 
speaker would not attempt to characterize men who could in the 
name of law be guilty of such practices. They were of incalcu- 
lable injury to the good name and fair fame of the profession, 
and to society at large. He therefore moved that the commit- 
tee on grievances be instructed to ascertain the name or names 
of certain persons styling themselves lawyers, who advertise to 
procure divorces with secrecy and dispatch, and if in their opin- 
ion advisable, forthwith institute proceedings against such per- 
sons, and that the cost of such proceedings be defrayed by the 
Association. After remarks by Mr. Gottschalk, Col. Slayback, 
and others, the resolution was adopted. 







































Mr. Russel offered the following resolution, that as parties had j 
been admitted to the profession of the law by modes not pre- 
scribed by the courts, the Committee on Legal Education be re- 
quested to inquire into the same, and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Judge Lewis said that many had been admitted to the bar 
who had not the first qualification of a lawyer. He thought the 
law ought to be changed to remedy this evil. Any judge in the 
state cou'd license a man to practice law. There were many 
lawyers in this city who could not geta license in St. Louis 
county. 

Hon. Albert Todd proposed some amendments to the law. 

Civil Cases. It shall be lawful fur a judge of a Court of Record 
to non-suit a party in every case in which he would set aside a 
verdict in his favor. 

Criminal Cases. No person shall bea juror who cannot read, 
write and speak ordinarily well, the English language. 





The law should ably define what are crimes, In every case 
the jury should find its grade and fix its punishment if it shall 
not acquit. ° 

Unanimity shall not be required for a verdict. The whole 
subject was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Z.J. W. 
NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Normal School Association closed with the May meet- 
ing its exercises for the current school year. 
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The paper was presented by Miss Jennie Jones of the Clin- 
ton School, and was an interesting exposition of the subject of 
Color, in which the modern scientific theories were elucidated. 
In consequence of the inclemency of the weather, the attendance 
was smaller than on previous occasions, but the interest mani- 
fested by those present, in a large measure counterbalanced the 
lack of numbers. Several of our well-known artists, among 
whom we noticed Mr. Conrad Diehl and Mr. Carl Guthers, were 
present. 

The work of the Normal School Association throughout the 
year has been most satisfactory, and has placed beyond perad- 
venture the success of its educational meetings. G.C. B. 


Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Re- 
views. 


Harper’s, Jane. 1. Concord Books; a review of the literary 
products of Concord, with notices of the more distinguished au- 
thors—an article full of interest for the reader of American lit- 
erature. 2. Caricature in the Hogarthian Period. 3. Stone 
Age in Europe (3d paper). 4. The First Century of the Repub- 
lic (8th paper); an article upon the development of our mineral 
resources. 5. The Wit and Wisdom of the Haytiens ; a curious 
and instructive article. , 


Scribner’s, June. 1. In the Latin Quarter. 2. A Farmer’s 
Vacation (a continuation of experiencesin Holland). 3. Recol- 
lections of Chas. Sumner. 
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Old and New. This magazine has been merged in Scribner’s. 


The Galary, June. 1. Poetry of the Opaque. 2. A Com- 
plaint of Printing. 3. The Science and the Philosophy of Mu- 
“sic. 4. Merchants of New York 1765-1775. 


The Penn Monthly, June. 1. Industrial Education; very in- 
‘teresting and suggestive. 2. Ismailia; a review of the work 
of Sir Samuel Baker in the field of African exploration. The 
book reviews constitute a pleasing and valuable part of this 
magazine, and deserve special mention. 


Popular Science Monthly, June. 1. Are Languages Institu- 
tions? by Prof. W. D. Whitney. 2. Savagism and Civilization, 
by H. H. Bancroft. 3. Conservative Design of Organic Disease, 
by Prof. A. F. A. King; a carefully written and thoughtful ar- 
ticle. 


Fortnightly Review, May. 1. Three Stages of Shakespeare, by 
Algernon C. Swinburne; an attempt to follow Shakespeare’s 
mental development by a study of the versification of his sepa- 
rate plays. As Mr. Swinburne is so great a master of metre, 
this article will be found valuable, even by many who dissent 
from some of its conclusions. 


Atlantic Monthly, June. 1. Wise and Unwise Economy in 
Schools, by Chas. W. Eliot. 2. Ode at the Concord Centennial, 
by James Russell Lowell. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, May. 1. The Dilemma. 2. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s Speeches. 3. Books; Isaac Casaubon, and Macready’s 
Reminiscences. 


Littell’s Living Age. 1613. 1, Milton (Macmillan’s). 2. A 
Spanish Passion Play (The Spectator). 3. The Dead Dutch 
‘Cities. 

1614. 

1615. 1. Livingstone’s Last Journals (British Quarterly). 2. 
Bogey’s of the Day (Contemporary Review). 3. Germany and 
Austria (The Spectator). 

1616. 








_— 
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1617. 1. German Home Life (part 4). 2. Lost Knowledge. 
8. Arctic Exploration. 4. The Colorado Potato Beetle. 
1618. The Covenanters (Contemporary Review.) 


Inland Monthly, May, 1. Abraham Lincoln. 2. Transportation, 
by Thomas Allen. 38. Young America in the Mediterranean, by 
S. T. Glover. e 


Home and School Journal, June. I. The Bridge of Sighs; a 
description of Venice. 2. Bears. 3. Victoria Regia (2 and 3 
are popular science articles, 


Unitarian Review, June. Civil Service Reform, C. D. Mayo. 


Publishers’ Weekly. Katerfelto, a story of Exmor; G. J. 
Whyte Melville. Alice of Lorraine; R, D. Blackmore. Poetic 
Studies; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. : 


Bulletin de la Société, Franklin, Mai. The general character of 
the publications is interesting, as showing the present nature of 
French educational effort. Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
Smiles’ Self Help, Franklin’s Autobiography; Biographies of 
Heroes and Heroines ; Geography and History ; such works as 
these are significant. Memoirs of Gen. Robert Lee, by Mme. 
Boissonnas are deemed worthy of extended notice. 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy, April. 1. Thomas David- 
son’s “Niobe Group.” 2. Cymbeline, by D. J. Snider. 3. Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Birthday, T. W. Parsons. Shakesperean 
scholars will be glad to be reminded that Mr. Snider published 
in this journal several of his essays: The Merchant of Venice 
(vol, 6, No. 2 and 4), Julius Cesar (vol. 6, No. 3), Hamlet (vol. 
7, Nos. 1, 2, 3), As You Like It (vol. 7, No. 4), Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (vol. 8, No. 2), The Tempest (vol. 8, No. 3), 
Romeo and Juliet (vol. 9, No. 1). 


EDUCATIONAL MAZAZINES, 


The National Teacher of June gives among other articles 
“Hints for Young Teachers.” The author says that by exam- 
ple and by precept the teacher should teach his scholars the 
most common and sensible rules of etiquette, or good manners, 
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such as will enable them to be at ease and deport themselves 
well in good, though not necessarily in fashionable society. By 
example, by approving good and reproving bad manners, and 
by occasional talk, the teacher can do much toward making gen- 
tleman and ladies of many who would otherwise be awkward 
and boorish in their manners. A still more important part of 
the teacher’s work, is the teaching of good morals, the common 
rules of morality. 


The Educational Notes and Queries of June has good articles 
on English Grammar (Shall and Will), and “partial answer” to 
the question : Is the sentence “How do you do?” correct, which 
deserve to be read. 


The Kingergarten Messenger of June informs us, that it has been 
proposed, and is planned, to have a class of children, between 
three and five years old, in one of the Philadelphia orphan 
asylums, taught by an able Kindergartener, until the opening 
of the great Centennial Exposition of 1876, and that then she 
shall take it into a suitably-prepared place, on the Cen- 
tennial grounds, for the daily session, where any who desire 
to see a genuine Kindergarten in operation, may do so.. The 
money ($1,000) shall be raised by subscription. Whoever will 
contribute money to this salary, is requested immediately to 
send the sum they can give, or a promissory note for the same, 
to the editor of the Messenger, 19 Tollen street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


In the New England Journals of Education of May have ap- 
peared so many good articles, editorials, scientific, educational 
and miscellaneous notes that it is impossible to give a sy nop- 
sis of them. May it suffice to call the attention of our readers 
to a few articles. No. 18 and 19 contained articles on Examin- 
ations, by Mary M. Ide, in which Ist, The Value of Written 
Examinations as Compared With Oral, 2nd, The Manner of 
Conducting Them, 3d, The Objections and 4th, Examinations 
and Exhibitions Compared are investigated. No. 20 contains 
an illustrated article on Kindergarten by Miss S. E. Blow, of 
St. Louis, in which Freebel’s System and the 20 Freebel’s Gifts, 
and the manner in which this material is used, are explained. 
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No. 21 has avery able paper on ‘The Object and Best Method 
of Teaching Latin Composition,” by W. C. Collar. No. 22 
contains an address read before the Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Woburn, Mass., on “Wise and Unwise 
Economy in Schools,” by Charles W. Eliot, L.L.D. Both of 
these papers are very interesting. 


The National Teacher’s Monthly of May contains an article on 
“History for our Schools,” in which Mr. C. C. Ramsey asserts that 
most text-books on the history of our country are almost wholly 
unfit for use in our schools, Ist, because they do not contain 
appropriate matter, 2d, because they disregard the true object 
of historieal study. The writer of said article claims that the 
principal subject-matter of a school history should treat of the 
social and educational condition of the people with cause there- 
for stated. History, with him, is a narrative of facts, with com- 
parisons made, inferences drawn, comments given, and reflections 
introduced. 


The June number has an article on “English Literature,” 
how it may be taught without a text-book, by John O’Kane 
Murray, editorials on the “The Grand System,” “What to 
Read,” “A New Lesson,” and “A Course of Study in Ungraded 
Schools,” which deserve attention. 


From The Chicago Teacher (May number) we learn that the 
Chicago principals were, Ist, In favor of Physical Geography 
in first grade ; 2nd, Opposed to changing the number of grades 
from ten to eight; 3d, In favor of a very small text-book for 
Primary Geography, if it could be prepared in accordance with 
their views. 


The Illinois Schoolmaster of June contains a number of very 
creditable articles. “Drawing,” “The Use ‘and ;Abuse of Text- 


Books,” “What is a Model Primary School?” “Physical Geo- 
graphy,” etc., deserve a careful perusal, 


In the May number of The Pennsylvania School Journal, a re- 
port of trustees of the Mechanical High School of Pennsylvania 
is given which will be read with interest by many. 
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The Educational Journal of Virginia (May) has a good article 
on Object Teaching, by W. Le. C. Stevens. With the author, 
object teaching is more than illustration ; it aims not to show 
or illustrate curious things to passive recipients; it aims not to 
make everything only pleasant and easy ; the pupils will con- 
stantly experience pleasure, but because of the successful exer- 
cise of their most active, but too often, untrained faculties. 
The child must be induced to use his senses for himself, not ac- 
cept the use of his teacher’s senses. His grammar, his spelling 
book, his arithmetic and his teacher’s dictum have hithereto 
been to him authorities, ultimate and infallible, but he is now 
invited to consult nature as a new authority which must over- 
rideall others ; not to despise those already known, but to use 
his own powers for the sake of finding how these authorities 
agree, No wide generalizations need be promulgated, for such 
come naturally only after the experience of a large body of ob- 
servations. Since the perceptions are most active and the fac- 
ulty of reasoning but little developed, the exercise of the form- 
er constitute the best discipline for childhood, and the pleasure 
derived is only an index of the success with which this discip- 
line is carried out. An article on grammar, “Bear ye. one 
another’s burdens,” tells us not of the faults of others, nor of 
what ought to be done, but of what the writer herself has prac- 
tised with success, and is therefore a valuable contribution to 
this subject. 
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NATIONAL 


Educational Association. 
St. Louis, June 1, 1876. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Educational Association will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 3d, 4th and 5th 
days of August, Is75. The meetings of the Association will be held in the Academy 
of Music, situated in the immediate vicinity of the hotels and residences. The sections 
will meet in adjoining rooms. 

The meetings of the general Association will be held on the mornings and evenings 
of each day. The several sections will hold their meetings in the afternoons. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


Lectures, Papers and Discussions are expected from the following persons : 

LD. C, Gilman, President Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md ; J. B. Angell, 
President University ot Michigan ; John Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. © ; Duane Doty, Superintendent Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich; A. P. Marble, a Public Schosls, Worcester, Mass.; Leon Trous- 
dale, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Nashville, Tenn.; W. F. Phelps, 
President State Normal school, Winona, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; 
Miss Grace ©. Bibb, City Normal School, at st. Louis, Mo.;.Wm. W. Folwell, 
President State University, a Minn.; Lewis Felmeri, Professor of Peda- 
gogics at the University of Klausenberg, Austria. The subjects of Agricultural and 
Polytechnic Instruction, Country Schools, Health in the School Room, School Record 
Books, Course of Study tm High Schools and Colleges, German Pedagogy, Education 
in the Southern States, Centennial Anniversary, &., will be discussed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


1. Relation of tae State to Higher Education. Prof. W. Leroy Brown, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 2 ie 

2. The Military Sciences in Colleges and Universities. Lieut. A. D. Schenck, U. 8. 
A. lowa University, lowa City, lowa. 

3. The Relation and Duties of Educatorsto Crime Rev. J. B. Bittinger, D. D 
Pennsylvania Prison Reform Association, Sewickly, Pa 

4. President D. C. Gilman is expected to speak on the proposed plan of the Johns 
Hopkins University st Baltimore. ¢ 

OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—President—George P. a. President Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Pa. ; Vice President—President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta; 
Secretary—Prof. C. 8 Venable, of the University of Virginia 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


1. Progress and Reformthrough Normal §chools. Prof. G. P. Beard, State Normal 
School at Shippensburg, Pa. - 

2. The Professional Training of Teachers Miss Delia A. Lathrop, city Normal 
School at Cincinnati, Ohio 

3. Relation of the Natural Sciences to the Profession of Teaching. Report to be pre- 
sented by a special Committee appointed at Detroit, 1874: James Johonnot, chairman. 
State Normal School, at Warrensburg, Mo 

4 A Course of Professional Instruction. Report by a special Committee appointed 
at Detroit, 1874: Prot. C. F. R. Bellows, chairman; State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

OPrriCcERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—President—J. C. Greenough, State Normal School 
of Rhode Island ; Vice President—J. S. Jones, Indiana; Secretary—C. F. R. Bellows, 
Michigan. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


OrFICERS OF THIS DgPARTMENT.—President—J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C.; Vice President—A. Abernethy, lowa; Secretary—R. W. 
Stephenson, Superintendent Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


1. Language Teaching, its Imporiance andits Methods. H.¥. Harrington, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

2. What Shall we do withthe Boys? J. L. Pickard, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Chicago, tll. 

3. What Shall we do with the Girls? Miss Frances E. Willard, late Dean of the 
Woman’s College, at Evanston 

OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—President—Prof. Alfred Kirk, Chicago, Ill.; Vice 
President—Miss Hattie Keeler, Cleveland ; Secretary—Miss Lucy J. Maltby, of Mo. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Private hospitalities will be furnished to all whe desire them, and whe give notice at 
the earliest possible moment to Prof. O. V. Towsley, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Horte.s.—The following hotels will accommodate members of the Association at 
eee rates: First National Hotel, $1.25 per day; Commercial Hotel, $1.25 per 

ay. 


TRANSIT FACILITIES. 


STEAMBOATS. 


1. ‘The Keokuk Northern Line of steamboats will return all members free, meals ex- 
cepted, who pay full fare to St. Paul, meals included, on presentation of a certificate of 
membership signed by the Secretary of the Association, to the clerk of the steamer in 
St. Paul. his arrangement holds good for all points between St Louis and St. Paul. 
Members should purchase excursion or round trip tickets to Minneapolis from St 
Paul on the St. Paul & Pacific, oy the Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., price 50 cents. 

2. The Merchants’ Southern Packet Co., will convey members of the Association 
from New Orleans to points on the Mississippi river to St. Louis, connecting with the 
Keokuk Northern Line at the same rates as mentioned in No. 1, or full fare coming 
north and half fare returning south, meals included. 

3. The Memphis Packet Company will also convey members from points on the 
river, between Memphis and St. Louis, to the latter place, connecting with the Keokuk 
Northern Line at half fare, the party paying full fare up the river, returning free, on 
presentation of certificate of membership, as provided in No. 1, 


RAILROADS. 


The following are the railway arrangements, so far as perfected up to date: 

1. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. will sell round trip tickets from Baltimore, or 
Washington, to Chicago and return, for $20 

2. The Grand Trunk (Portland, Me. to Detroit), will sell round trip tickets at one- 
third more than the regular fare one way 

. The Detroit & Milwaukee R. R. will sell round trip tickets from Detroit to 
Milwaukee and return for the fare one way. 

4. The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway have regular excursion round 
trip tickets at twenty per cent. below regular fare. 

5. The Philadelphia & Reading Kk. R. will issue round trip tickets at a reduction of 
so. and one-third per cent. of the regular rate. 

6. e Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota R. R. will sell tickets same as the 
Milwaukee & St. Pan! Railway, hereafter noted, to parties of ten or more from the 
same station. 

7. The Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota R. R. will sell round trip tickets to LaCrescent 
Junction (connecting with Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway), as follows: From Clin- 
ton, Iowa, $12.15; Sabula, $10 90; Bellevue, $9.55; Dubuque, $8.10; Guttenberg, 
$5.70; Clayton, $5.05; McGregor, $4.45; Lansing, $2.55; Brownsville, sic. 

8. The Uhicago & St. Paul Railway (extending from Chicago and Mil waukee to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis), will return all delegates at one-fifth of the regular fare, on 
certificate of the Secretary of the Association, that they have attended the same, and 
paid full fare over that road in going thereto. 

9. The Green Bay & Minnesota Kailway (from Green Bay to Winona), connecting 
with boats on Mississippi river, and with the river division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway—the same as No.8 above. 

10. The lowa Central, the same as Nos. 8 and 9. 

11. The Northern Pacific from Bismark to St. Paul will return all delegates free, 
on certificate of Secretary that they have attended the Convention and paid full fare 
over that road. 

12. Sioux City & St. Paul and St. Paul & Sioux City Railways will sell round trip 
tickets at 60 per cent. of full round trip price. 

= L: St. Paul & Pacific from all points north and west of Minneapolis, the same 
as No. 12. 

14. Lake Superior & Mississippi will sell either round trip or one way tickets at two- 
third regular fare on certificate of the Secretary as above. 

15. Round ny excursion tickets from Chicago to Duluth and St. Paul and return, 
good from June ist to October Ist, 1875, can be obtained of W. A. Thrall, G. T. A., 
65 South Clark street, Chicago, Ills., tor $35, choice o: four different routes being 
given. 

OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASsOCIATION.—President—Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis, 
enews. R. Assotr, Bellevue, Va.; Treasurer—A. P. Manse, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
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This Journal) is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 

It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum ; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5. 

Vol. III, Vol. 1V, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JOURNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy 
in itself, 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, 
Trendclenburg, Trentowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JOURNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail) : 
HEGEL’s First PRINCIPLE, translated and accompanied with Introduction 


and Explanatory Notes by Wm. T. Harris............000+ssescesseeccesessceees $0.25 
RoOSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM, OR THE PHILOSUPHY OF Epu- 
CATION, translated by Anna C. Brackett.......... Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1.50 
Four LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
Ril: icy, SOE CE FR FE aca ncccecssecnnciessicteesvacsinate -50 
INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Locic, by A. Vera, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Naples....,..........++ esses 1.00 
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PAST & PRESENT. 


An Antiquarian Magazine, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Containing a Record of Past Ages and Notes from the Present. 
TERMS: $3.00 A YEAR. 


PAST AND PRESENT is the ONLY Magazine devoted to ANTIQUARIAN 
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Single copies mailed on receipt of 25 cents by addressing the Publisher. 


JAMES E. KENNY, 153 East 39th St.. N. Y. 
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Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French 
Serics, and Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by 
their extensive introduction ‘without the aid of any Agents into the Public Schools of New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other 
cities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reflelt’s Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and 
Rel Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. 

German Books « specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free. 
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For the Texas trade, new and better facilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced. and arrangements have been made whereby through Pullman 
palace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to 
Galveston, without change, passing through the finest portion of Southwest Mis- 
souri, Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation or Texas, 
should address Tho:nas Dorwin, general passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
rect map, with time tables, rates of fare, etc. 6—1y 
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